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A Classroom Seacher's Prayer 


Presented by Miss Edith T. Wentworth, finance chairman of the LEA, 
at the fall workshop of the Illinois Association of Classroom Teachers 
in Decatur, September 24 




















Dear GOD— in Heaven and on earth and in the hearts of 
all who will admit Thee—Father of the Greatest Teacher 
and our Father—we thank Thee tonight for the great priv- 
ilege of attending this conference. We are grateful for 
the leaders of this organization and for its aims and ideals. 
“Grant that our individual and group horizons may grow 
to match the ever-widening circles of progress and of 


time!” May we never forget that the principles of our 


Christian democracy should loom largest on that horizon! 


Dear God, may each of us “‘become worthy of the trust 
that is his!” May we instill in the hearts of our youth an 
appreciation of the beauty of truth, of Nature, of char- 
acter, of national and world vision! Help us as teachers 
to think of the happiness of others and to act in such a 


way “that no one may be less good, less pure, less true, or 


less noble for having come within our influence!” 


We thank Thee for the fellowship and inspiration we 
have had here. We ask Thee to guide us in implementing 


that inspiration for the benefit of America’s youth. 





We are grateful for this food. Wilt Thou bless it to our 


use and us to Thy service. Amen. 


The first twv quetations are from an address by Waurine Walker at Durham. Massachusetts. 


last summer, and the last one from Father Beddoes, who recently left Dekalb for Morrison 
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Everybody knows that most electricity is 
generated from steam made with coal. So 
you’ ‘re right if you answer “coal.” But if 
you've ever been down in a modern mine 
and seen the wonderful machines—all 
powered by electricity—that miners use 
today, you wouldn’t be far wrong if you put 
“electricity” first. The picture at the right 
shows a mine directly serving a power plant 
—a plant that in turn serves a lot of coal 
mines as well as mining and industrial cities. 


The mining of coal, which is so vital to 
industrial and electrical power production, 
is today highly industrialized too. The pic- 
ture, below, left, for example, shows the 
supply warehouse of a single mining opera- 
tion—with thousands of spare items needed 
in modern mining. The “miners” (below, 
right) are a crew of electricians, maintain- 
ing one of the mine-owned transmission 
lines feeding all parts of a big Midwestern 
coal mining operation. 
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To help students get a real knowledge of coal mining, 
we've just printed a complete, new illustrated booklet, 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“A DOWN-TO-EARTH PICTURE OF COAL.” For a specimen 
copy of this valuable teaching aid, mail this coupon. 





BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES .. 
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Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. !L 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

Please send me my free copy of 

A Down-To-Eartu Picture oF COAL, 

(PLEASE PRINT) 

Name 





Street _ eieiien all 
City. Zone State 











Name of School 
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For Administrators 


American School Buildings. Twenty-Seventh 
Yearbook. American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Department of the N.E.A., 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 525 pages. Price, $4. 

A commission of educators and architects has 
worked for almost two years in writing, for this 
publication, the latest information available con- 
cerning building design, construction, heating 
and ventilating, lighting and color, new build- 
ing materials, and furniture and equipment. 

Minimum Standards for School Buses. Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education of the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Paper. 60 
pages. Price, $0.35. 

Implementing School Re-Organization Plans 
in Illinois. Bulletin No. 5 and Size-Cost Rela- 
tionships in Illinois Public Schools, Bulletin No. 
7. School Reorganization Series by Howard 
E. Bosley, Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale, Illinois. 

Standards and Training Programs for School 
Bus Drivers. National Commission on Safety 
Education, National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Recommendations of National Conference on 
School Transportation. 

Broadening the Services cf Small High Schools. 
Bulletin 1948, No. 9, Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education. Paper. Illustrated. 45 
pages. Price, 15 cents. 


Mathematics and Arithmetic 


Arithmetic for Young America, revised edition, 
by John Clark and others. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers 5, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 
In six volumes for grades 3 to 8 with teacher’s 
manuals. Price, $1.52 each. 

This series is written to give number com- 
petence for daily living through the use of mean- 
ingful arithmetic. 

A First Course In Algebra, and A Second 
Course In Algebra, by W. M. Hort. D. C. Heath 
and Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. Cloth. IHustrated. About 380 
pages each. Price, $1.76 each. 

Based on the concept of mathematics as a prac- 
tical working tool. 

Modern-School Geometry, by Schorling, Clark, 
and Smith. New edition. World Book Company, 
Yonkers 5, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 436 
pages. Price, $1.88. 

Follows new educational thinking and practice 
and is still sound in accepted choice of theorems 
and methods of proof. 

General Mathematics in Daily Activities, by 
Hart and Gregory. D. C. Heath and Company, 
285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
Cloth. 406 pages. Price, $2. 

Meets the criteria set up by the Commission on 
Post-War Plans for the Improvement of Mathe- 
matics prepared for the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. 

Commercial Arithmetic, by Mallory, Polishook, 
Chapman, and Starkey. Benjamin H. Sanborn 
and Company, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. 510 pages. 

All of the materials used in the text in the 
application of arithmetic to current business prac- 
tested in a special study conducted 
by one of the authors. 


tices were 


Algebra: First Course, by Schorling, Smith, 
and Clark. World Book Company, Yonkers 5, 
New York. Cloth 406 pages. Price, $1.49. 

Teaches understanding of the language of 
algebra and proficiency in the basic skills as a 
foundation for a further study of mathematics. 
The approach is functional; the student is intro- 


duced to the new concepts of algebra through 


familiar arithmetical relationships. 
Practice in Using Arithmetic, Books I and II, 
by Mallory, Cooke, and Brownfield. 


Benjamin 


82 





H. Sanborn and Company, 221 East 20th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Paper. Illustrated. Book I, 
80 pages. Book II, 96 pages. 

Attractive and colorful number workbooks for 
the first two grades. 

Teaching Mathematics Through School Sav- 
ings, by Irene M. Reid. Education Section of the 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasurer Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D. C. Paper. 31 pages. 
Free. 

Information, activities, and problems for grades 
7-9. For use in connection with school savings 
program. 


Reading 


Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks. Retold by 
Stella and William Nida. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 126 pages. 
Price, $1.20. 

Retold in simple language and short sentences 
with special care to adapt the material to the 
interests of boys and girls of grades 3 to 6. 

Kidnapped, by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Adapted by R. A. Pulliam and O. N. Darby. 
The Steck Company, Austin, Texas. Cloth. Color 
illustrations. 207 pages. Price, $2.50. 

The Treasure Book Series retains all of the 
thrilling episodes and unforgettable characters of 
the original stories but simplifies in vocabulary 
and sentence structure. This beautiful edition 
can be read by any student with as much as 
fourth-grade reading ability. 

Rip Van Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, by Washington Irving. Adapted by R. 
A. Pulliam and O. N. Darby. The Steck Com- 
pany, Austin, Texas. Cloth. Illustrated. 64 
pages. Price, $1.50. 

Another of the charming Treasure Book Series. 
Written for third-grade difficulty. 

Roads to Everywhere, by Russell, Gates, and 


McCullough. Ginn and Company, Statler Build- 
ing, Boston 17, Massachusetts. Cloth. Color 
illustrations. 445 pages. Price, $1.52. Fourth- 


grade reader of the Ginn Basic Reader Series. 
Interesting stories of all types. 

Silver Burdett Company, 45 East 17th Street, 
New York 3, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.72 each. Teacher’s guides, $0.60 each. 

Collection of fine stories to give children 
pleasure in reading. 

Tall Tales, by A. Sterl Artley and Lillian Gray. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, New York. Cloth. 
4-color illustrations. 160 pages. Price, $1.36. 

Third-grade book, Reading for Independence 
Series. 

The Story of The Three Musketeers, adapted 
and retold by Frank L. Beals and Bernadine 


Bailey. Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company, 221 
East 20th Street, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
163 pages. 


One of The Famous Story Series, written in 
simple language and in modern style so that all 
readers of the middle and upper grades can 
enjoy the older classics. Published in textbook 
form. 

A House For Ten, by Mason. 
pany, Statler Building, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 186 pages. Price, $2.60. 

Written for grades four and five, this book 
combines the advantages of a supplementary 
reader and those of a social-studies book. 

Sharing Together, by Daw. Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 250 pages. 
Price, $1.36. 

Sharing together in the home and school and 
how people in the community and other parts of 
the world are dependent upon one another is 
stressed in this third grade reader. 

Reading in Modern Education, by Paul Witty. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Ave- 


Ginn and Com- 
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nue, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
pages. Price, $3.50. 

Emphasizing developmental reading programs 
and the prevention of reading retardation. 


Cloth. 349 


Science 


Going Forward With Science, by Craig ang 
Lewis. Ginn and Company, Statler Building, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated, 
413 pages. Price, $1.56. 

Our World of Science Series, Book VII, 

Science Plans For Tomorrow, by Craig and 


Urban. Ginn and Company, Statler Building, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated, 
448 pages. Price, $1.72. 


Our World of Science Series, Book VIII. 

Understanding Our Environment, Book I; Un- 
derstanding Our World, Book II; and Under. 
standing the Universe, Book III, by Franklin B. 
Carroll. The John C. Winston Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Cloth. Illustrated. Book 
I, 313 pages. Book II, 412 pages. Book III, 
550 pages. 

Interpreting Science Series. 

Electrical Ideas for Better Farming. Westem 
Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Paper. 47 pages. Free. 

Specific suggestions as to how electricity can 
be applied to various farm needs. 


Miscellaneous 


Hiroshima, by John Hersey. School edition. 
Oxford Book Company, Dept. H, 222 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, New York. Paper. 150 
pages. Price, 60 cents. Cloth edition, price, 
80 cents. 

John Hersey’s famous book now available in 
this special school edition for high school 
English and social studies classes. Teachers 
are invited to request approval copies for exami- 
nation. 

General American Speech Sounds, by Grace 
Rarnes. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. 
129 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.80. 

The aim of the book is to present in the 
simplest manner possible the forty-three sounds 
of general American speech and to provide drills 
for perfecting them. 

Snappy Stunts for Social Gatherings. Com- 
piled by Margaret Bridge. Eldridge Entertain- 
ment House, Inc., Franklin, Ohio. Paper. 86 
pages. Price, 75 cents. 

Clever stunts for parties. Merry-making “‘mix- 
ers” to break the ice at social gatherings. 

Your Child from 6 to 12. Federal Security 


Agency, Social Security Administration, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Paper. 141 pages. Price, 20 
cents. 


Completes the Bureau’s series of five bulletins 
for parents on child care, from the prenatal 
period through adolescence. 

How Well Are Indian Children Educated?, by 
Peterson. United States Department of ro 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. Paper. 182 
Price, $1. Copies may be obtained from Hackel 
Institute, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Occupations Today, by Brewer and Landy. 
New edition. Ginn and Company, Statler Build- 


ing, Boston 17, Massachusetts. Cloth.  Iilus- 
trated. 383 pages. Price, $2.56. 

A modern guidance book that helps students 
make wise vocational choices. Includes the 


latest data on occupational opportunities and 
trends. 

United States Navy Occupational Handbook. 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington 25, 
D. C. Paper. Illustrated. Free. 

A useful counseling aid, descriptive of the 
Navy’s 62 job-family groups, most of w 
have their counterparts in civilian occupations, 
and explaining, also, the peacetime rating struc- 
ture of the Navy. 

Helping Handicapped Children In School, by 
E. W. Dolch. The Garrard Press, Champaign, 
Illinois. Cloth. 349 pages. Price, $3.50. 

Written to help the regular teacher who must 
carry the burden of educating the handicapped. 
Tells how to identify the handicapped child, how 
to understand his difficulties, and how to help 
him under school conditions. 

Understanding Yourself, by William C. Men- 


ninger. Science Research Associates, 228 
South Wabash, Chicago 4, [Illinois. Paper. 
Illustrated. 53 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

Life Adjustment Booklet aimed at giving 


young people an understanding of why they 
behave as they do, and how they can overcome 
many personality difficulties once they recognize 
their cause. é 
You and Your Mental Abilities, by Bouthilet 


and Byrne. Science Research Associates, 228 
South Wabash, Chicago 4, Llinois. Paper. 
Illustrated. 49 pages. - Price, 75 cents. 


Life Adjustment Booklet. Sets forth a new 
and authoritative approach to the problem 
intelligence. 
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Hlementary Principals’ 
28th Yearbook Deals 
With Public Relations 


“The public relations program is 
analyzed from the standpoint of the 
principal, children, teachers, parents, com- 
munity agencies, public, curriculym, and 
administration,” in the new 28th Year- 
book of the NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. The Public 
and the Elementary School, a paper bound, 
illustrated, 320-page volume, is available 
from the department at $3 a copy with dis- 
counts allowed for quantities. 

With chapters written by nine leading 
educators, the practical manual contains 
many ideas and suggestions such as these: 

“To grow in leadership ability the prin- 
cipal must seek out opportunities to work 
with people. It is not a skill that can be 
developed in the ‘inner sanctum’ of the 
ofice or through the issuing of bulletins 
or press releases. . .” The book goes on 
to emphasize the part played by the 
elementary school principal, “the key- 


stone in the program of community 
relations.” 
Indicating how all individuals and 


groups working for the elementary schools 
may cooperate to improve the school’s 
public relations: “It has been said that 
history is made by opinion-forming men 
seizing historic moments. Elementary 
school principals are in a strategic posi- 
tion to influence community opinion. 
Certainly this is an historic moment. . . 

“Administrators throughout America 
are moving toward more decentralized 
school control. .. The depth of a prin- 
cipal’s concern for the personal welfare 
of his teachers reflects the spirit and 
morale of the school. .. Methods for 
keeping a free flow of ideas between 
home and school are time-consuming but 
the values achieved are worth the time 
and effort expended. . . 

“The principal must develop the prac- 
tice of democratic participation by school 
patrons in policy making and curriculum 
building... There is much reason for 
believing that the principal in the non- 
newspaper town has certain advantages 
... The principal must realize that his 
school is unique in itself and must de- 
velop projects and organizations that fit 
its needs. . . The school is for the chil- 
dren and the child in the office should 
never go unnoticed. 

These quotations give but a general 
idea of the completeness of the book. 
It is a valuable source of technics and 
inspiration, which elementary school prin- 
cipals and others can use advantageously 
during the next few years to boost public 
relations programs to a plane assuring the 
Support of a better program of elementary 
education in all communities —C.B. 
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Music appreciation starts with 
musical enjoyment —and the en- 
joyment is enhanced when the 
music is heard in its natural set- 
ting of story and action. 

That’s why teachers will find a 
big ally in the radio program 
which dramatizes music —“The 
Railroad Hour,” presenting the 
world’s most memorable operet- 
tas and musical comedies. 

Famous musical shows which 
have won the acclaim of millions 
are recreated — with the high 
lights of story and music brought 
to all by a lively interplay of 
song, dramatization and action- 
speeding narration. 

Every Monday night “The Rail- 
road Hour” will feature Gordon 
MacRae, who as a motion picture, 
radio and recording star has a 
great and growing appeal for 
young people. Every Monday 
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night he will be co-starred with 
an outstanding guest artist. 

So here’s a new aid for the 
teacher—a radio program which 
makes good music live—which, 
through class discussion, can 
serve as a bridge between the 
active world of busy boys and 
girls and the reflective world of 
music appreciation. 

Here's the program that is not 
only yours to enjoy — but to use — 
“The Railroad Hour’— every 
Monday night, over the network 
of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 



























TIPS FOR 


4 TEACHERS 






“Make friends with books.” 
Slogan for Book Week, No- 
vember 13-19, reminds us 
that there are new friends 
to meet and old friends to 
greet on the WINSTON 
LIST. The new ones for 
Grades VI-XII are FOOT- 
PRINTS OF THE 
DRAGON and TIDEWATER VALLEY, 
(LAND-OF THE FREE SERIES) respec- 
tively a story of the Chinese and the Pacific 
Railways and a story of the Swiss in 
Oregon; BLACK FALCON by Arm- 
strong Sperry, a story of young Wade 
Thayer who joined Jean Lafitte to help 
Andrew Jackson in the War of 1812, and 
TICKTOCK AND JIM, Deputy Sheriffs, 
a sequel to the popular TICK TOCK AND 
JIM. Other new book friends are CHUF- 
FER and TUTTLE, a wayward truck and 
a stubborn engine, to delight the primary 
group and SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE 
WOODS to appeal to eight-year olds. 
The old friends are legion—-see pp. 20-24 
of THE WINSTON EDUCATIONAL 
LIST recently sent to your school 


Many of your boys and girls miserably fail 
to express themselves because they lack 
command of language. These “language 
paupers”’ can achieve a mastery of words 
that permits free, casual, correct, and 
colorful use of their mother tongue. A 
WORLD OF WORDS will do it! This 
composition-vocabulary text-workbook is 
the only book of its type. All the material 
in it is contemporary and the whole pro- 
gram of instruction has been constructed 
from selected fields of pupil interest. 


Modern elementary courses of study stress 
the fact that a complete arithmetic pro- 
gram must comprise textbooks, workbooks, 
manipulative devices, and professional 
reading. WINSTON offers this Complete 
Arithmetic Program for grades one through 
nine. Write for new, free booklet entitled, 
“Football is Functional Arithmetic.” 


EASY GROWTH and ADVENTURES 
IN READING offer a complete basic pro- 
gram. For Grades I-III there are three 
pre-primers, two primers, two first readers, 
two second readers, and two third read- 
ers—enough material for 
the quickest child. You 
can use all eleven or just 
the five books which 
make up basic Level One. 
For Grades IV-VI, and 
VII-IX—one excellent 
developmental reader 
per grade is the require- 
ment. 





MEMBER 


1010 Arch St. 
Phila. 7 


LAL EYE 











EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


IEA Peale Life Seintiens Field 
Vew Company Offers Fm Coil Coverage 


Responding to the requests of its members, the IEA has assisted in the 


creation of the Horace Mann Life Insurance Company—an “old line” stock 
company reinsured by one of the 10 leading life insurance companies in the 
country. Stock in the new company is held chiefly by the IEA Mutual Insur- 
ance Company and by the Illinois and lowa education associations. Majority 
control thus rests with IEA Mutual policyholders and in the two associations, 
Original capitalization is $150,000. 

The new company, honoring in its title the founder of American public 
education, Horace Mann, is dedicated to the service of teachers and the 
members of their families. It will operate on the basis of mutuality, low 
costs, and liberal service so well established in the parent organization, the 
IEA Mutual Insurance Company, which operates in the casualty field alone. 
Its directorship and management will parallel those of the IEA Mutual 
company. 

Group and individual life coverages in various forms will be provided, 
and agents of the IEA Mutual will serve the field in behalf of the new 
offerings. Group services will be offered teacher groups now organized under 


[EA Mutual. 


state of Illinois. 


the These groups cover practically every community in the 

The exceedingly successful venture in the casualty field insures great 
success in the life insurance field. The IEA Mutual in its fifth year will 
net over $1,000,000 in premiums and $300,000 in surplus. Tens of thousands 
of teachers in Illinois and Iowa are protected, and more than 350,000 pupils 
benefit by its pupil coverage. The teacher services of both the original and 
the new company are limited to the state education association members and 
their families. 

Just as the [IEA Mutual has demonstrated the practicability and economy 
of mutual casualty coverage for teachers, so will the Horace Mann Life 
Insurance Company bring economy and fine service in the life insurance 
field. 


therefore are entitled to insurance returns in keeping with the risk factors 


It has been proven that teachers are not bad risks, and that they 


experienced. 

The new service, like the old, is presented as a welfare service of the 
Illinois Education Association in behalf of its members. Inquiries may be 
made with the [EA Mutual Insurance Company manager, L. W. Nimmo, 
411% East Adams Street, Springfield, or with IEA Mutual field repre- 
sentatives and agents, most of whom are members of the teaching profession 
itself. 

All officers of the new company, like those of the IEA Mutual, serve 
without pay. They are as follows: president, Irving F. Pearson, Spring- 
field; vice-president, Edna Siebert, Chicago; secretary, James Cummins, 
Springfield ; and treasurer, Carroll Hall, Springfield. 


—IJrRvING F. PEARSON 
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WHAT YOU DO in your local educa- 


tion associations is vital to your own 
profe ssional welfare, 
and to that ol 


lear her . and school 


ine 
Bylines 

children in the state, 
the nation, and the world. You all know 
the story about the battle which was lost 
for lack of a horseshoe nail. Well, you 
can make your own analogy. And mean 
while pick up some ideas for local activi 
ties from the symposium in this issue 

* * * 

HOW the local education picture fits 
into the state picture and these 48 pieces 
build a mosaic for the entire country 
some parts weak and some parts strong 
is shown in a recent study by the Council 
of State Governments, which is discussed 
for you by one of the men who made the 
study. 

2k * % 

IN YOUR LOCAL situation, the school 
board has a big job which is payless, but 
we hope not thankless. How many of you 
know the functions of a school board? 
Robert M. Cole, executive director of the 
Illinois Association of School Boards, 
tells you in this month’s study unit. 

’ * * * 

WHAT MAKES a good school or a 
good teacher? Marvin Smith analyzes the 
methods of two famous teachers and 
comes up with some answers for you. 

* * * 

SEVERAL OF YOU had nice things to 
say about the cover and contents of the 
September issue, as did a number of our 
colleagues in other states. We thank you 
all. 

* * * 

TEACHERS ARE PEOPLE, it 
here. A delightful little book of verses 
by Virginia Church has been published 
under that tithe by Wallace Hebberd at 
Santa Barbara, California. Each of the 
a flash of insight and a 
Here are 


Says 


tiny verses has 

twist of pathos or of humor 

some samples: 

A VOCATION 

I began teaching because it was a lady-like pro- 
fession, 

I continued because I was not fitted for anything 
else. 

For two years I taught commas, meter, 

And the history of literature 

With true normal-school zeal, arrogant and con- 
descending. 

Suddenly I began to teach children. 

Each new term I strive to make plain 

To the eager young minds 

What it all means. 

My evening prayers always contain a plea 

That the crumbs I am privileged to scatter 

May be worthy. 


ALMOST HUMAN 
The other day 
Our lady Vice-Principal 
Got onto the street car. 
She was wearing a brand-new dress. 
I heard a woman in the seat back of me 
Remark to her friend: 
“Ain’t it awful the way these women dress? 
You can’t tell school teachers from ladies now-a- 
days.” 
_This book will make a good birthday or 
Christmas gift if you know any people who 
are teachers, or vice versa. 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 





Your Influence Helps Students Choose 
College, Decide on Teaching Career 


When a speaker says, “Next to the 
home the school is the greatest force in 
democracy today,” you sometimes want 
to muffle him! As a teacher, you know 
the Home comes first, the School next, 
and your Classroom right along with it. 
You don’t have to be told. But here is 
the story from a different angle, in cold 
figures, 

The “suggestion of my teachers or 
principal” was a factor checked by 46 
percent of the 629 Iowa State Teachers 
College freshmen last fall as an im- 
portant influence in sending them to 
Cedar Falls as prospective teachers.! 
That is, almost one-half of the freshmen 
at the Iowa teachers college were en- 
tering the school—and at the same time 
the profession—because their teachers and 
principals urged them to do so. 

You Have Influence 

A curious fact noted by the Bureau of 
Publications when making the study was 
that 10 years before, only about one-third 
of the freshmen students checked a 
similar item, stating they were influenced 
by teachers and principals. Is the prestige 
of teachers with their pupils growing? 
Has pupil respect for the opinions of 
teachers, and for the teaching profession, 
risen ? 

To quote from figures closer home, 
similar studies at Illinois State Normal 
University also show the strong effect 
of personal influence on high school 
students choosing teaching as a career. 
Of 670 freshmen entering ISNU some 
years ago and signifying their intention 
to teach, more than two-thirds pointed 
to the influence of friends and relatives, 
teachers, and alumni as their reason for 
choice of college. In fact, personal in- 
fluence was the largest single reason 
given. A perusal of admission blanks this 
fall revealed some interesting comments 
made by students in the incoming fresh- 
man group. 

I have been influenced a great deal 
and Mr. , both 
of this high school. Each has en- 
couraged me onward and I deeply 
appreciate it. 

My seventh grade teacher influenced 
my life very much. She was the first 
teacher I considered a real friend. 
I thought that it would be very nice 
to be a teacher like her some day. 
I then attended school for 
four years where my commercial 
teacher, , encouraged me to 
go to college and major in business 
education. 

Different teachers have influenced 
me in deciding to become a teacher. 
About half of my teachers attended 
ISNU, and they have convinced me 
that I would enjoy going there. 





1See Report of Bureau of Publications, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 1948. 
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The speakers are right. You have 
influence. The figures show it; the com 
ments tell about it; results prove it. 

Colleges and universities in all parts 
of the United States look to their 
alumni as a chief source of student sup- 
ply. They know that satisfied customers 
are the best salesmen. You have in 
fluence not only as teachers but as 
college alumni as well. You speak for 
the particular alma maters with which 
you are associated in the minds of your 
pupils. You can influence them to stay 
out of or go into the teaching profession, 
and to stay away from or enter partic 
ular colleges. 

And Responsibility 

And because you have influence as 
teachers, and as alumni, you have re- 
sponsibility. 

You meet your students daily, you 
take part in their extra-class activities, 
you visit their families, you grade their 
tests, you supervise their home rooms, 
you share odd moments with them. 
You know them well. You know which 
ones can study and which ones cannot. 
You know which ones can get along with 
other people and which ones cannot. 
You know which ones may succeed and 
which ones may not. 

But how much do you know about the 
college you attended some five, 10, 15, 
or possibly 20 to 25 years ago? Do you 
know what its standards are today? 
What curricula it offers? What types 
of extra-curricular activities it has? 

Since the mid-thirties I have met and 
talked with thousands of alumni, most of 
them teachers or former teachers, right 
here in the state of Illinois. On the 
whole, they accept their responsibility 
most admirably, the responsibility of 
keeping informed about their alma 
maters. Here are some of the questions 
they ask, so that they in turn can answer 
the questions of their students. 

How soon does a student need to 

fill out an application for admis- 

sion? What are the college require- 
ments for entrance? 


He Approved of the September 


Dear Irving: 

I am afraid I have neglected to write 
you to express my gratification at your 
election to the executive committee of the 
NEA. With Andy as president and you 
on the executive committee, our national 
association is safe for another year at 
least. Seriously, your influence on the 
executive committee will be of the 
greatest value in directing the great 
potential force of the NEA toward im- 
portant objectives. 

Congratulations, also, on the September 
issue of Ittrnors Epucation. It has a 
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How much does it cost to attend 
college today? What are the chances 
for employment? 


Are there suitable living quarters 
available? Is a personal visit to the 
campus necessary to secure them? 


How soon does one select a major 
field of study? Is student teaching 
still a requirement? 


Which fields offer the best oppor- 
tunities for jobs? 


Many of these same alumni carry 
their responsibility still further. They 
not only answer the questions of. stu- 
dents but bring them to the campus, 
show them around, help the students be- 
comie situated. “I’m coming in with some 
of my boys,” one writes just as proudly 
as though he were the father. 

College attendance in these days of 
crowded classes, high prices, and in- 
adequate student housing cannot be all 
rosy for the current generation. Some- 
times alumni understanding of the prob- 
lems facing the colleges can pave the 
way for student understanding—and per- 
severance. Maybe you have a former 
student working his way through college 
who just made the team, joined the 
band, obtained a part in the class play, 
or became a member of an honor society. 
Congratulate him. You have influence, 
and he needs encouragement. Your re- 
sponsibility did not end when you en- 
couraged him to go to college. He still 
looks to you for approval. 


Nothing to Compare 


The colleges themselves have nothing 
to compare with the influence of home- 
folks—and teachers—in these times when 
all agencies are asking for more better- 
qualified college graduates. College rep- 
resentatives can visit the schools. Col- 
leges can print and distribute literature. 
Colleges can show movies of campus 
life. Colleges can invite the young people 
in. Colleges can offer scholarships and 
awards. But they are not in on the 
ground floor, every day, the way you 
teachers—the college alumni—are. It’s 
your influence that comes first and counts 
most. 

—GertrupeE M. HALL, director of pub- 
licity, Illinois State Normal University. 


7 
Magazine 
bright, fresh look that is very intriguing. 
I am glad that the RES workshop helped 
to achieve such a striking cover. I also 
like very much the front-of-the-book 
makeup. Pages 2 and 3 are just about 
perfect to my way of thinking. “Teachers 
Speak Up” is another good front-of-the- 
book feature. By and large, the remainder 
of the magazine lives up to the promise 
of the cover and the opening pages. My 
commendations to Miss Angel and who- 
ever else had a hand in the planning ot 
this issue. : 
—Francis S. CHASE, director, Rural Edi- 
torial Service, University of Chicago. 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 





Reading Aloud Is a Needed 
Skill; It Can Add Interest 
To High School Classes 


Who says that high school graduates 
can not stand up in a meeting and read 
an announcement or a report? Who says 
they are not qualified for radio jobs and 
many others that involve reading aloud? 
Who says they can’t read a letter, a poem, 
or a story to the family? 

There are such criticisms, and they are 
serious. Reading aloud is a skill that at 
any moment may be necessary in the 
business or the art of living today. Surely 
we must not let the boys and girls down 
by failing to prepare them for situations 
that we are sure they will meet con- 
stantly during their lives. 

We have tried, but we must think of 
new methods. 

Skipping around the class, calling upon 
the students to read aloud while all have 
their books before them has not been 
very effective training. The reason is 
obvious: there is no challenge to get the 
meaning from the book to the audience 
when everyone can read for himself. 

Teachers who have tried to let one 
student with the only book read to the 
class have given that up as a dreary 
failure. How many students can hold the 
interest of the class? 


A Suggestion 


What to do? Here is a_ suggestion. 
Two or three studenis can sit at a table 
in the front of the room and take turns 
in reading a story, poem, or article to 
the class. One will be the leader to start 
and stop the others. The people at the 
table will have the only books and so 
will be responsible for conveying the 
meaning to the class. The team spirit of 
the group gives each student more as- 
surance than he would have if he were 
alone. The class is interested in watching 
the group. A variety of voices avoids 
monotony. 

This is a way, too, of using two or 
three copies of a book for a whole class. 

Educators are talking about training 
people to listen. This is one way of 
doing it. 

It is surprising how fast boys and girls 
improve their reading if they can read 
from a stage. There are several reasons 
why this is true. One of the principles 
involved is that it is easier to do many 
things in a big way than in a small way. 
For example, little children learn to draw 
and paint big things before they learn 
minute lettering. On the stage the neces- 
sity for throwing the voice a long way 
makes reading easier, probably because 
the reader in thinking of people far from 
him forgets hmself. The stage makes an 
actor of him and so takes him out of 
himself; he loses his self-consciousness, 
which was his stumbling block. 

Reading plays on a stage is far more 
imteresting than reading them in a class 
room. It is a far greater challenge. With 
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‘Readiness’ Is for Teachers, Too, Says 
Opponent of ‘Keep Them Happy’ Idea 


Readiness! What a train of thoughts 
have followed in the wake of that word. 

Anyone interested will find Webster's 
dictionary definition of “ready” very 
challenging as applied to education in all 
of its phases. For years teachers have 
talked particularly of “reading readiness” ; 
now we think by moments of “arithmetic 
readiness,” etc., etc. 

True, children will learn best when they 
are prepared or “ready” for learning. But, 
it would seem that this readiness process 
should be not merely a prerequisite to 
learning, but a continuous accompaniment 
through each and every phase of the 
learning process, whether we talk in 
terms of “units,” “activities,” or even 
just “daily assignments.” 

And, isn’t it just as 
administrators, teachers, and parents ex- 
plore the depths of their own readiness 
to cope with the rapidly changing picture 
presented to each of us today—their own 
“readiness” to teach, to meet children’s 
needs from hour to hour? Of necessity 
this requires great flexibility in one’s 
thinking, a good sense of humor, a fine 
sense of values, a constant awareness of 
the many factors involved, and an under- 
standing of children and a sincere desire 
to meet their needs, whether those needs 
be of the moment or of the ages. 

But underlying these must be some- 
thing even more fundamental—namely, 
a basic philosophy of education composed 
of principles which one realizes must be 
woven into the very fiber of every indi- 
vidual who is being rightly trained for 
citizenship in a democracy. 


important that 


First Essentials 


What are these principles? What are 
the first essentials for each one of us to 
possess? Are we ready with our answer? 
And are we ready to train from the basis 
of these principles and to help children 
“hold the line” until they have become the 
self-disciplining, fine-thinking, fine-acting 
individuals this country of ours—needs? 
It is questionable whether those who do 
not have a well established set of educa- 
tional principles, and the will and strength 
to stand on them and “put them across,” 
should be allowed to teach. 

Schools today are definitely on the 
firing line. More is being demanded of 
them than ever before, and yet in many 


one or two rehearsals students can read 
plays on a stage and have a lot of fun 
in doing it while giving the others a 
valuable and enjoyable hour. Students 
can direct the rehearsals and plays as 
well, if not better, than teachers can, and 
get valuable experience in the process. 
A school might get the maximum good 
from its auditorium if classes could be 
scheduled to use it. 
—Mrs. Heren RAnp MILLER, 
Township High School 


Evanston 
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letting our children 
and our communities down. It isn’t 
entirely the schools’ fault; there are 
many other factors contributing to this 
situation. 

For one thing, the school has tried to 
meet the demands for a better education 
by broadening the opportunities offered in 
the public schools. Up to a point this 
has a good deal to recommend it, although 
it has left our education a bit “thin” in 
spots, and many are beginning to wonder 
whether we may have wandered a bit too 
far from the “three R’s,” and the “hickory 
stick” days. (At any rate, these seem to 
have demanded a respect for authority 
which today’s program frequently lacks.) 


Cheated 


Many parents, too, want their children 
to be “happy,” but are satisfied with a 
day-by-day happiness which is bound to 
fade when these same youngsters grow up 
to realize how they have been “cheated” 
because they were allowed to play through 
most of their classes, allowed to substitute 
smart-aleckness for a vigorous attack on 
learning, allowed to get by without having 
accomplished much of anything in the 
way of sound attitudes, habits, and skills 
Their accomplishment must be measured 
largely in terms of an over-socialization 
and skill in “wise-cracking.” 

It is true that children today are un- 
inhibited, can hold their own in almost 
any conversation for they can talk on a 
smattering of subjects, and they have few 
“complexes.” But is this enough? 

Is there a readiness on the part of even 
a working few administrators, teachers, 
and parents in each community to meet 
the challenge? Can the few who sense 
the danger of today’s “realistic” philosophy 
of education, a philosophy which has its 
roots in a too-rich “diet” of activities, 
an attitude of “keep the children happy” 
and of “do not be too concerned over 
what children do or do not learn”—can 
these few sell a sounder program of 
education to our communities and prove 
its worth not for today alone, but for the 
years when today’s children will be the 
adults responsible for maintaining sound 
democratic principles in their communi- 
ties? Today's children will merely laugh 
tomorrow at the lack of efficiency their 
teachers manifested; they will not, how- 
ever, thank us for it. 

The adversaries of democracy would 
like nothing better than for us to be 
“educating” citizens who are carefree, 
undisciplined, unthinking, and unprin- 
cipled, and who have only a smattering 
of academic learning. Such makes fertile 
ground for their own activities. 

If we are to teach, let’s prove our 
“readiness” to meet the challenge and our 
worthiness to the name of “educators.” 

-Lucy Driscott, 313 Grove Avenue, 
Barrington 
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SLooh, Hear, Now! 


By Dorothea Pellett 
Director of Visual Education, Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Picture In Your Mind (17 minutes, 
color, International Film Foundation* ) 
Adults and high school youth will seek 
answers to many questions uncovered by 
this film’s unusual presentation of a theme 
(world understanding) challenging many 
people today. Highly dramatic, the film 
uses modern art forms in mood music 
and symbolic design for direct emotional 
appeal. From today’s “hour of history,” 
retrospect sees the common rise of man, 
sees differences in groups caused by the 
“picture in the mind,” sees each group’s 
customs and symbols creating prejudice 
against variation from its own pattern, 
similar to Boundary Lines by the same 
producers. Add to the study of the film’s 
ideas the value in analyzing its techniques, 
the effect of certain symbols, of rhythm, 
contrast, sound, and color, and you have 
a rich experience. 

Exercise and Health (10 
color also, Coronet Films)—High school 
and college students’ motives and _ prob- 
lems are typified by those members of the 
acrobatics club for whom exercise was 
the answer. Ernie needed paced and con 
trolled exercise to build up his health; 
Jean found social ease and confidence in 
sports participation; “All-work-and-no- 
play” Hal got needed relaxation in tum- 
bling. Other suggestions include use of 
individual and group skills and a range 
of strength and vigor. 

Attitudes and Health (10 minutes, 
color also, Coronet Films)—How atti- 
tudes help make health and success is 
shown through the cases of Marv, who 
blamed the coach when he didn’t make 
the team, and his sister, who worried 
herself ill. The physician cites other 
cases of attitudes’ influence and gives a 
plan to gain self-perspective: get the 
facts; make a plan of action; follow it. 
Like Rest and Health and Exercise and 
Health this film deals with problems real 
to youth and young adults. 

The Common Cold (10 minutes, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films) John 
catches Jim’s cold, when a sneeze isn't 
covered, and ball game, but 
learns from his doctor how serious a cold 
can be and what to do about it. Also 
given: suggestions for preventing colds 
(John: “Nobody wants ‘em, but every- 
body gets ’em!”) that make sense to the 
junior age, but might also be reminders 
to adults. 

Alcohol and the Human Body (10 
minutes, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) 

High school students and adults see 
realistic scientific facts of the effects of 
alcohol on the drinker, what actually goes 
on in the organs and functions of the 
body during social drinking and during 
intoxication. J,aboratory demonstrations 


minutes, 


misses the 


*Films are lomm sound, black and white, 
“classroom-tested,”” and may be secured from 
local distributors. For those you are unable to 
locate, a note to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded 
to the producers 
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show how ethyl alcohol is made, and hos 
pital scenes suggest care of the problem 
drinker. The point of view: “Alcohol is 
a potential menace to community safety 
as well as to personal health,” made in 
collaboration with one of the country’s 
most respected medical research scientists. 
Electromagnets (10 minutes, Young 
America Films)—Larry discovers why his 
doorbell won't ring when he learns what 
makes electromagnets work, how to make 
them take hold and let go, and carry 
heavier loads. He finds their other prac- 
tical uses and reviews some of the prin- 
ciples he discovered. Like its companion 
films, Magnets and Flow of Electricity, 
this is a first experience in science for 
elementary and junior high students. 





Kitty Cleans Up (10 minutes, Young 
\merica Films)—-Today’s the pet show, 
and Helen and Kitty team through the 
morning health routine of grooming and 


breakfast for both. Helen sings the 
jingles which some schools may consider 
helpful, and comments, “Arms would be 
much easier to wash if they didn’t go all 
the way up to the shoulders.” At school, 
with as many animals as children in the 
primary room, guess whose pet won the 
blue Good eating habits helped 
win! 

We Make Butter (10 minutes, Young 
America Films )—Two children visit their 
cousins at the farm where Aunt Ruth lets 
them make butter by shaking cream in a 
fruit jar, the way primary students often 
learn in their classrooms the magic of the 
yellow lumps. This is a companion film 
to Judy Learns About Milk, helping young 
children broaden experience and appre- 
ciate the many workers who help supply 
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Look for these products in your local stores. 


write ILLINOIS EDUCATION 


Collescope is a hooded screen with a 
new rear-projection which shows sharp 
brilliant pictures in ordinary room light 
Permits teacher to stand in front of the 
audience, explaining the film and operat- 
ing the projector at the same time. Saves 
darkroom shades, eliminates middle aisle 
and allows proper ventilation 

Endur Paint offers a re-surfacing coat 
for old slate blackboards at the cost of 
(3 coats) for 
makes a 


3% cents per square foot 
the paint. The green 

brighter more cheerful classroom and is 
recommended by illuminating engineers 
for maximum readability and minimum 
eye strain. Applied by spray or brush by 


hue 


anyone. 

Airplane Table provides more class 
room and more storage 
Two students using the same unit are 
separated by the book compartment. Has 


space space 


been approved for use by leading teach 
ers colleges. The flexibility of the units 
used in group work is clearly illustrated 
by the use of two tables, back to back, 
affording a working unit of 4 students 
with a large 
or eight units can be readily 
where group work is desirable. 


working area. Four, six, 


grouped 


Testa Microscope Model F is a new 
standard school microscope with pro- 
fessionally precise lenses and mechanism. 
Costs less than $100. Standard Huygens 
eye-piece and the parfocal triple 
piece with standard achromatic objec 
tives show whole well as 
bacteria, pleurosigma structure, striae in 
muscles in a power range variable from 
40x, resp. 100x to 725x. The instrument 
is substantial, 
ally versatile in its 


lose- 


insects as 


tamperproot, and unusu 


adjustments which 


mclude draw tube, coarse and fine 


focusing, an elaborate substage with 


condensing lens and iris diaphragm and 


November, 


If unable to find them, 
for the manufacturers’ names. 


a double reflecting mirror. Cost includes 
teacher’s manual and plastic dust cover. 

New Pictorial Stamp Maps designed 
for mounting actual stamps over the 
illustrations. Interspersed with com- 
ments about the lure and lore of postage 
stamps and their history. When filled 
out and mounted will make a handsome 
display piece for any classroom. Twenty- 
three styles including a United States 
map, a mercator map of the world, the 
United States flag—all $1 each. 

Fraction Trainer, created by a Cali- 
schoolman, 6 plastic 


fornia comprises 
colored discs, 8 inches in diameter,—a 
whole disc, halves, quarters, eighths, 


thirds, and sixths. All 24 parts fit on the 
base-pins and are interchangeable. This 
new aid for teaching and learning arith- 
kindergarten through grade 6, 
provides concrete materials, stimulates 
pupil interest; speeds learning; and im- 


metic, 


proves manipulative skills. 
Instructive “Luster Clays.” Ready to 
use. No mixing nor firing needed. Kit 


complete with five jars of different 
colored clay, stem, and leaves. New 
hobby. Create corsages, place cards, 
decorations, earrings, brooches. Simple 


to work, even for beginners. Non-toxic. 
Will not stain hands. Dries to hard, 
lustrous finish in few hours. Full kit 
with 2 oz. jars of pink, yellow, green, 
Extra colors, 
Illustrated 


blue, and white clay, $2. 
red and purple, 40 cents each 


included. 


instructions 
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By MARVIN SMITH 


Associate High School Principal 
Charleston 


4 TAKES more than buildings and 
equipment to make a school, and it 
takes more than university degrees 
to make a teacher; outside preten- 
tiousness alone can never produce 
either a school or a teacher. Too 
often the exterior may be a veneer of 
elaborate sham so cleverly con- 
structed and so beautifully magnifi- 
cent as to conceal an inadequate and 
drab inside. 

Even a cursory examination of the 
lives and records of some of history’s 
most successful teachers clearly re- 
veals the accuracy of these state- 
ments. 

Great thinkers and skillful instruc- 
tors have been vitally influenced by 
the teaching of Socrates since nearly 
a half-century before the birth of 
Christ, yet Socrates was self-educated 
and lacked most of the outward sym- 
bols of a pleasing personality. 

He was a squatty, homely man, 
with a heavy neck and a bald head, 
a flat, up-turned nose and thick lips; 
his gait was ungainly and awkward. 
Socrates’ school was the market place, 
the streets of Athens, or any point 
where individuals, regardless of age 
or social status, were wont to congre- 
gate. He was a lover of learning and 
thinking, and was so inspired by the 
conviction that his commission in life 
was to lead men from the darkness of 
ignorance that he was willing to die 
rather than cease his efforts to achieve 
this goal. 

Jesus was practically unknown un- 
til He was 30 years of age, and 
though information concerning the 
extent of His formal education 
limited, it is quite probable that He 
had very little. The length of His 
active teaching life scarcely exceeds 
three short years, yet He has in- 
fluenced humanity more than any 
other individual who ever lived. Even 
non-Christians admit He was a great 
and wise teacher 

It 1s difficult to explain how one 
so lacking in opportunity was able 


1S 
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St Takes MORE THAN A DEGREE 


fo pom i aA good —_ 


Socrates wes homely, and Jesus had little formal 


education. Yet both were great teachers. Why? 


to accomplish so much in such a short 
time ; but a great deal of His achieve- 
ment was undoubtedly due to the 
conviction that He had a _ special 
teaching mission in life, and because 
of the fact that He possessed a moral 
strength sufficiently strong to enable 
Him to reject temptation to grasp for 
a great material kingdom in order to 
pursue His life’s purpose. 

His school was the mountain side, 
the hills and valleys, the streets in 
which He walked, and the houses in 
which He slept; yet His council was 
sought by multitudes. He ignored 
binding rules and restraining tradi- 
tions; He received all men—trich and 
poor, high and lowly, lame and strong 
—with equal respect and considera- 
tion. He gave them a new vision of 
reality by extending the horizon of 
their thinking and aspiring, and He 
established for them the inspiration 
for ethical development. 


Simplicity 


All this and more He achieved 
through the medium of language and 
thought forms which were compre- 
hensible to the common man and ap- 
preciated by the great. The complete 
simplicity of His sayings and the 
vividness of His parables and stories 
so clearly portrayed the objective of 
His teaching that all who heard them 
received the deepest impressions. 

Yet there was nothing in His being 
that suggested aloofness or superior- 
ity; He was readily sympathetic, al- 
ways understanding, and capable of 
making the most degraded outcast 
feel that he occupied a special place 
in His interest. 

Jesus’ own adequacy and radiant 
personality were constantly propelled 
into the lives of others, enriching and 
inspiting their thinking and _ their 
living. His power over those around 
him was completely disassociated 
trom force or pressure of any kind, 
but was all the more intense because 
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it sprang into being without the sanc- 
tion of aumority, prestige, or posi- 
tion. Jesus was a good teacher. 

It follows, then, that a 
any place where pupils indulge in 
coordinated, cooperative learning ac- 
tivities, commensurate with their apti- 
tudes, interests, and abilities; and a 
good school will inevitably exist 
where the learning activities are guid- 
ed by a good teacher. This is in accord 
with Clevenger’s idea that any system 
of education can be only as strong as 
the teachers in charge of the pro 
gram.! 


sche Xi | is 


Most of us realize that education 
is today in the midst of a program 
of adjustment, the need for which 
has logically followed the widespread 
challenge of our traditional educa- 
tional patterns. There is still a great 
deal of uncertainty as to the final 
solution of the problem, but there is 
no uncertainty that modern individual 
and social needs demand that we at- 
tack it. 

Not so long ago 
schools, and still today in many, the 
compartmentalization of the curricu- 
lum and the grade-level organization 
provided the teacher with an easy 
guide to follow. But the assimilation 
als through activity 


in practically all 


of educational g¢ 
and experience has greatly magnified 
the responsibility of the teacher for 
effective leadership. ‘The teacher who 
fits into this must 
have vision, personality, teaching at 


vitalized process 
tistry, health, social experience, and 
character. 

Obtaining such a teacher ts certain 
lv no easy task; vet the difficulty of 
' the rr 
to 


the task in no way lessens 


sponsibility of teacher training 
concentrate all efforts toward achiev 
ing the ideal. We must not overlook 
or ignore any procedure or method 
which may possibly contribute to the 


1 Clevenger, Earl, “Revision of the Basi 
Business Curriculum Journ Rusin Edu 
ation, Ja iry, 194 














development of the type of teacher 
needed in modern education. 

Some leaders in education say that 
teachers are being sent into the 
schools with an academic, subject- 
matter orientation, lacking a desirable 
point of view and the skills essential 
to effective handling of modern edu- 
cational practices. We need not take 
the time to analyze such statements, 
nor attempt to determine their ac- 
curacy; the fact that they have been 
made at all is evidence that there are 
probably many men and women in 
our schools who are not prepared to 
participate successfully and fully in 
modern programs of education. 

It is not my intention to establish 
a standardized, unvarying criteria, 
the achievement of which will assure 
success in the teaching profession, 
but I do propose that the following 





State Chamber of Commerce 
Prepares Data on Births 


How widely do local communities 
understand what the high birth rate of 
the past few years will mean in their own 
schools? Do they know the probable en- 
rollment each year for the next six years? 
Will the present local supply of class- 
rooms and qualified teachers be adequate 
for the increased need? If not, how 
many more must be provided, and how 
shall additional facilities be obtained and 
equipped ? 

Most of these answers can be determined 
from the number of children already born. 
The Illinois State Chamber of Commerce 
has compiled a statistical tabulation of 
“Illinois Births by Place of Residence,” 
broken down for each of the 102 counties 
and for each city of 10,000 or more 
population, covering the years 1941-48. 

This tabulation has been widely dis- 
tributed in Illinois through the 352 local 
chambers of commerce, with suggestions 
that it be brought to the attention of 
superintendents of boards of 
education, Parent - ‘Teacher Associations, 
other organizations, and the public gen- 
erally as a basis for future school plan- 
ning. 

It reveals that the births in 1946, 1947, 
and 1948 were far higher than the war- 
time peak of 1942 and 1943, and that 
nearly every county and city follows the 
pattern of increase shown for the state 
as a whole. Children born during the 
war years have already caused over 
crowding in most schools. 

The education committee of the Illinois 
State Chamber of Commerce has also 
distributed an illustrated booklet called 
“Illinois Needs Teachers for YOUR Chil- 
dren,” urging recruitment of students for 
the teacher education institutions in IIli- 
nois 


schools, 
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recommendations and suggestions, il 
observed, will contribute a great deal 
toward the development of teachers 
who can give to ordinary teaching 
that extra something which trans 
forms it into a real art. 

A minimum of five years of train- 
ing in an institution whose program 
of instruction is based upon a sound 
philosophy should be required of each 
teacher, and the training should in- 
clude both general and professional 
preparation. 


Specialization 


Even though a certain amount of 
specialization is essential to expert 
teaching, it must not be a narrow, 
isolated type of training, limited in 
outlook and inflexible in character ; 
it must be accompanied by educative 
experiences that lend it nourishment 
in order that it may continue to grow. 

It should prepare the teacher in 
such a way that he is able to bring 
new meanings into the experiences of 


pupils from information and materials * 


which he has critically examined, 
carefully analyzed, and finally se- 
lected on the basis of their potential 
value in stimulating the pupils under 
his guidance to strive for full achieve- 
ment. This is the type of equip- 
ment that enables the teacher to cope 
successfully with the fluctuating and 
divergent interests and needs of 
youth. 

The make-up of the teacher is in- 
complete if it does not contain a 
worthwhile element of refinement and 
culture, growing out of adequate life 
experiences. His attitudes and ap- 
preciations should be so regulated 
that his contacts with his fellow citi- 
zens, co-workers, and pupils will be 
of the highest order of understanding 
and sympathy, cooperation and friend- 
ship, justice and impartiality. He 
should keep himself informed about 
what is going on in the world and 
in the community; he should be fa- 
miliar with the methods of democracy 
and the practices involved in other 
types of government. 


If he is to train boys and girls for 
democratic living in modern society, 
he must recognize himself both as an 
individual and as a member of the 
group, and realize that his contribu- 
tion to the continuous improvement 
of the social order is limited only by 
the extent to which he himself can 


grow. 
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The teacher should be thoroughly 
informed in his field of specialization: 
capable of using its materials, devices, 
and functions to bring experiences to 
hoys and girls that will stimulate their 
interests, deepen their thinking, and 
guide then into a realization of their 
significance in the social order. 

However, his training must not be 
handicapped by rigid specialization 
and compartmentalization ; his chosen 
field must be built upon a broad foun- 
dation of general information and 
understanding that enables him to 
strike out into any one of a number 
of neighboring fields with reasonable 
assurance of satisfactory experience. 

His professional education should, 
likewise, involve a broad field of ex- 
periences. His need for a certain 
amount of knowledge of children 
makes it necessary to include a study 
of the physical and psychological 
aspects of the human organism. A 
knowledge of educational sociology 
will aid in the development of a sound 
philosophy, and in the guiding of 
pupils to the acceptance of social and 
democratic ideals. 

Every teacher should realize that 
society represents an organization of 
different human beings, that the 
growth and development of this order 
is dependent upon the stature to 
which the individuals who form it 
can grow, and that these individuals 
present a confusion of personal differ- 
ences. He must be able to provide 
this differentiated group with creative 
and purposeful experiences that satis- 
fy their interests and stimulate them 
to maximum achievement. 


Philosophy 


Finally, the educational and life 
philosophy of the teacher should be 
wholesome and sound. It should be 
a constantly growing philosophy that 
recognizes the maximum development 
of each individual, the continuous im- 
provement of the social order, and 
the preservation of democratic proc- 
esses to be the objective of education 
and the goal of human welfare. 

The teacher whose training, ex- 
perience, and personality adequately 
reflect the above factors and functions 
may never achieve the immortal status 
of a Jesus or a Socrates, but he will 
possess the power, the skill, and the 
desire to make any school a “good” 
school, and to inject “good” teaching 
into any classroom activity. 
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As President of the National Education Association, 
Andrew D. Holt of Tennessee fits into both the state 


and the national picture for the education profession. 


Andy's Handy 






By MILLICENT TAYLOR, Education Editor, Christian Science Monitor 


T. TEACHERS throughout the United 
States, the new president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Dr. A. 
D). Holt of Tennessee, is affection- 
ately known as “Andy.”’ Considered 
an able educator and an alert leader, 
he is widely admired personally for 
his integrity, his irrepressible sense 
of fun, and his gift for friendship. 

He comes to his new office—one 
of the highest honors that teachers 
have to bestow on their co-workers 
from active service in the NEA in 
national and state capacities. He just 
completed a term as first vice-presi 
dent and member of the executive 
committee. He was formerly chair- 
man of the joint committee of the 
NEA and American Legion. 

Tennesseans proudly tell you that 
under his leadership as executive sec- 
retary of the Tennessee Education 
Association, NEA membership in his 
own state has increased 980 percent 
in 13 years—something of a record. 
Fifteen states have more teachers than 
Tennessee, but only four states have 
more NEA members, it was being 
said at the NEA convention. 





In the top picture Dr. Holt (right) and Dr. 
Willard E. Givens, NEA executive secre- 
lary, present President Truman a copy of 
G resolution expressing appreciation for his 
leadership in behalf of federal aid to edu- 
cation. In the other picture Dr. Holt con- 
fers with Illinois NEA Director Helen 
Ryan and Executive Committeeman I. F. 
Pearson in Washington recently. 
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“We just got a rather nice salary 
incréase,” Dr. Holt said in an inter- 
view. “Every teacher in Tennessee 
with a B.A. degree gets $470 more 
this school year than last year.” And 
he added: 

“We're gratified this, of 
course, but at the same time I see 
it only as one more incident in a 
nationwide move to show teachers in 
a tangible way that the public is be 
hind them.” 

Dr. Holt is a graduate of Emory 
University, with an M.A. and Ph.D. 
from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. In addition to experience 
as teacher, college professor, school 
administrator, editor of the Tennes- 
see Teacher, and organization secre- 
tary, he has served widely in com 
munity organizations and in state 
and national projects. He was a 
major in World War II and chief of 
the Pre-Induction Training Section 
of the Army Service Forces. Asked 
if he got overseas, he quipped in his 
soft Tennessee drawl : 

“My friend, I fought, bled, and 
died in the Pentagon Building.” 

The welfare of teachers is avowedly 
his chief interest, and the recent sal- 
ary increase in Tennessee is but one 
sample of his leadership. Tennessee 
teachers attending the NEA conven- 
tion spoke with pride of his part in 
bringing about retirement benefits, 
longer school terms, improved certi- 
fication standards, better buildings 


over 
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and equipment, sick leave pay for 
continuing 
record that 


contracts 
state 


teachers, and 
It is a matter of 
public school appropriations during 
the years of his leadership have in 
creased 867 percent. 

“We've accomplished a good deal,” 
Dr. Holt said, “but we've got to do 
better all along the line.” 

Attractive Mrs. Holt attended th 
cotivention as an onlooker. The Holts 
have three children—-two girls; one 
entering fourth grade next year, the 
other second grade, and a little boy 
of four. 

“So you see I have an active per 
sonal interest in education for some 
time to come,” laughed “Andy.” 


At the Helm 


As president, Dr. Holt is at the 
helm of what is said to be the largest 
teacher professional organization in 
the world at a time when 
have become profession-minded and 


teachers 


awake as perhaps never before to the 
need of working together to arouse 
the public to its responsibilities to 
ward the public schools of the nation 

More than 825,000 teachers are in 
cluded in the membership of state and 
local units of the NEA and its affli 
ated groups. Major 
international projects for the pro 
fessional welfare of teachers and for 
formulating and guiding school poli 
cies are undertaken by the organiza- 
tion. 


national and 
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—National School Service Institute Photo 


PROBLEMS faced by school boards and the danger of public complacency toward 
them are dramatically portrayed in a sound motion picture, “The Sixth Chair,” 


sponsored by the National School Service Institute. 


Copies of the 16 mm film may 


be borrowed from the IEA Department of Professional and Public Relations. 


A. A RECENT conference of school 
board members one of the ladies serv- 
ing the dinner was heard to 
“This is the first time I have faced 
so many school board members and 
liked it.” 

It developed that this woman was 
a former teacher little 
amazed at what she was witnessing. 
Here was a group of over 200 board 
members attending a conference de- 
signed especially for boards of edu- 
cation. For the first time this teacher 
was seeing what has now become a 
semi-annual event for board 
members throughout the state of IIli- 
nois. 


say, 


who was a 


school 


Agents 


Several ago it would have 
been difficult to get more than a hand- 


ful of these men and women to at- 


years 


tend such a conference, but times 
have changed and so have _ school 
boards. The old conception of a 
school board being the “last word” 


on school administration and educa- 
tion has passed from the picture. 
Public education has grown beyond 
the bounds of any one school district 
or community—it is fully and legally 
recognized as a function of the state. 
And boards of education are agents of 
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the state to administer the educational 
program in accordance with the mini- 
mum standards established by the 
state. 

Moreover, education has grown to 
the point where local school districts 
are not financially able to support the 
educational program which is deemed 
essential in this day and age. The 
state, therefore, contributes money to 
local districts in order to guarantee 
to each child a good common school 
education. 

Along with this has come the con- 
cept of a better organized and more 
efficient school district. This has led 
to an extensive program of school 
district reorganization which has re- 
duced the number of districts in 
Illinois from nearly 12,000 to 4950 
in the short period of less than five 
years. 

As if these developments were not 
enough, “mother nature” has given 
us the modern version of the “Old 
Woman Who Lived in a Shoe” and 
presented us with thousands of new 
children. Birth rates over the last five 
years exceed any previous ones in 
our history. As a result there is 
hardly a school district which is not 
faced with the problem of securing 
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By ROBERT M. COLE 


ivecutive Director, Illinois Association 
of School Roards, Springfield 


additional classrooms, whether by re- 
modeling, additions, or new buildings 

These are not all the factors affect- 
ing the change of conditions, but they 
are sufficient to show that life has 
become more complex and to indicate 
that the responsibilities of school 
hoards have kept pace with the rapid 
developments taking place in a 
“shrinking world.” School board 
members of today are seeking every 
possible avenue to study their prob- 
lems and find the answers. The won- 
der of it is that these men and women 
will devote so much of their time to 
board of education service when they 
receive no financial compensation or 
reward for their efforts. And, like 
good citizens, they would not want 
it any other way. 


Functions 


In the early days of school reor- 
ganization—that is, when people were 
first considering the idea—people of- 
ten asked, “Will the board of edu- 
cation of a reorganized district have 
to meet once each month?” After the 
answer of “Yes,” the next question 
invariably was, “Where are you go- 
ing to find seven men who will have 
time to meet once a month?” 

Some of the same people who asked 
these questions are now serving on 
school boards. They are not only 
meeting once a month, but in many 
cases two, three, or four times a 
month, In other words, one of the 
first functions of a school board is 
to get a job done, no matter how often 
the board has to meet. This situation 
is true not only in a reorganized dis- 
trict, but in almost every district. The 
job cannot be done unless the board 
is willing to meet often enough to 
keep up with the many things that 
need attention. 

We have mentioned the increased 
birth rate. It, of course, means that 
we have more children to educate. 


An increase in school enrollment 
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chool board's 4ob 


Operating a big business without pay, these 
public servants must accentuate the positive 
while attempting to eliminate the negative. 


could more easily be absorbed if we 
had children of different ages coming 
into our schools. It would not be 
too difficult to absorb a few in each 
grade, but when they all come of the 
same age in the same grade, the only 
answer in most cases is more class- 
rooms and more teachers. To get 
more classrooms and more teachers 
we must have more money. More 
money means more taxes, and this 


leads us right to Mr. Taxpayer. 
Mr. Taxpayer 


Mr. Taxpayer is the person who 
pays the bill. He is also the person 
who votes and elects the members of 
the board of education. It may be 
trite to point this out, but it brings 
us back to a fundamental point in the 
operation of school districts. Al- 
though the state is responsible for 
the education of its children, Illinois 
has always believed that local people 
should have the right to make certain 
decisions. One of these is the right 
to operate their own schools. 

Therefore, a school board elected 
by the voters is representative of the 
community which it serves and is re- 
sponsible to the citizens of that com- 
munity. One of its basic functions is 
to keep the people of its district prop- 
erly informed on the status of the 
district’s affairs, financial and edu- 
cational. Where the board has failed 
to do this, difficulties have arisen. On 
the other hand, when people have 
been given the facts about the school 
situation, they have voted sufficient 
taxes. With few exceptions this has 
been the story throughout the state. 

Recently an attorney living in one 
of our larger downstate cities was 
telling with enthusiasm how hard he 
was working for funds to establish a 
private junior college. This man was 
thoroughly convinced that such an in- 
stitution was needed. He was prob- 
ably right. It was also true that the 
public school district could not afford 
to maintain a junior college. The pub- 
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lic schools were hard pressed for 
funds and were planning to ask for 
a tax rate increase, but when this 
same attorney was asked about this 
situation, he was just as vehemently 
opposed to an increased tax rate as 
he was in favor of the jumor college. 

There were many things he did 
not know about his public schools, 
even though he had children attending 
them. For example, he did not know 
that the building which his children 
were attending was over 50 years old, 
was in need of repair, and had been 
condemned by the fire marshal as a 
fire trap. He did not know that there 
were 43 children, including his, in 
one room with one teacher. He did 
not know that the average age of all 
the school buildings in his city was 
and that because of tax 
saving policies former boards of edu- 
cation had sadly neglected proper 
maintenance of all buildings. 

The situation More 
money was needed, yet the tax rate 
referendum failed. There were too 
many like this attorney who 
ignorant of the facts, who were un- 
aware that their children were being 
short-changed. 


50 years, 


was serious. 


were 


Who was to blame for this situa- 
tion? Many board members believe 
that the board of education was re- 
sponsible. They believe that it is the 
responsibility of the school board to 
keep its citizens so well informed that 
every penny spent on education can 
be justified to the satisfaction of the 
taxpayer so that he, the taxpayer, is 
convinced that he is getting full value. 
The community can be so well in- 
formed that when additional taxes 
are sought the will know 
whether or not the request is justified. 


voters 


Citizens are interested in what is 
going on in their schools. Parents 
like to see what is being done. Patrons 
like to read school news in the local 
-news in addition to the suc- 
They are in- 


papers 
cess of athletic teams. 
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terested in the successful 
and are a little fed up with nothing 


Emphasis given to what 


programs, 


but “needs.” 
we are doing well makes it easier to 
win support for changes to improve 
other features of the educational pro 
gram. 

The public’s “awakened interest” 
in its schools is a wholesome develop- 
ment, provided the interest is steered 
in the right direction. It might be 
said that the function of the com- 
munity is to know its schools, but too 
often it is an aroused public lacking 
all the facts and without constructive 
leadership that has set out to do a 
job of “investigating” which borders 
on mob tactics ;ather than on mo- 
tives best designed to bring improve- 
ment. 

Within the last few years, however, 
such lay groups as the P-T.A, cham- 


hers of commerce, farm bureaus, 
and others have led the way for citi- 
zens to cooperate constructively with 
school authorities. The growth of 
community educational advisory com- 
mittees has proven worthwhile in aid 
to education and taxpayers alike. 
This development has stimulated edu 
cational realization of 
their jobs, as well as “pointing up” 
the function of the community. Wise 
school boards are taking full advan 


leaders to a 


tage of citizen cooperation. 
Reorganization 


School Illinois 
has been sold to the people on the 
basis that we will have better schools. 
One of the big jobs is to bring about 
changes for improvement. It 
time to incorporate changes, but peo 
ple are expecting them “right now.” 


reorganization in 


afl 
takes 


It is hard to make the change-over 
when you have the same personnel, 
the same everything, except new 
boundary lines. The process of im- 
and it 


has to be so. However, taxpayers and 


provement is a gradual one, 


parents who supported reorganiza 
tion are showing a tendency to be 
come impatient because they do not 
understand the intricacies of develop- 
ing improvement. It has become im 
perative that we change our approach 
to the community if we wish con 
tinued support. Instead of emphasiz- 
ing what we lack, we now have to 
give publicity to those things which 
we have other 
words, we “accentuate the 


accomplished In 
must now 
positive,” and in the meantime keep 


plugging at the gaps as fast and con 
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structively as good procedure will 
permit. 

The main stem in this campaign 
for continued support is the school 
hoard. Many boards would like to 
leave this to their administrator and 
teachers. Administrators and teach- 
ers can help, and are willing to help, 
but the burden of responsibility must 
not be placed on their shoulders. They 
are busy enough maintaining school 
and working at further improvements. 
It must be remembered that they are 
making adjustments to new conditions 
and must be given wholehearted back- 
ing by the school board. 

For these reasons the school board 
definitely has a job to do in keeping 
the community well informed of 
school activities and continued prog- 
ress. This it can do through com- 
munity meetings, service clubs, the 
P-TA, home bureau, newspaper, ra- 
dio, annual reports, school bulletins, 
and the like. 

This responsibility of the 
board to the community is just as 
important in districts not affected by 
reorganization. \Veaknesses and need 
for revision in educational programs 
exist in all schools because education 
is a continuing, evolutionary process. 


sche “ | 


The problem of study, evaluation, and 
improvement must be done at all 
times, else our schools will become 
stagnant and commence to retrograde. 

But school boards are meeting the 
challenge by holding meetings as often 
as necessary and doing yoemen’s 
work in keeping themselves informed. 
This problem of being and keeping 
posted is one of the major school 
board responsibilities and functions. 

At the same time that school boards 
are giving “extra’’ time to the. study 
of current problems, they are in the 
process of operating the biggest busi- 
ness in the community, or at least 
one of the biggest. This calls for the 
cooperation of many different people. 


Human Relationships 


It has been said that 90 percent 
of the success of a school system de- 
pends on the ability of people to get 
along with each other, to understand 
each other, and to be sympathetic 
towards the jobs which the other 
people must do. At times when the 
going gets tough, we are under pres- 
sure, our nerves get “edgy,” and 
tempers tend to fray. This is when 
good human relationship can help 
smooth the ruffled waters. It is, 


This issue of I:tinois Epucation contains 
advertisers’ coupons that are ready to go to 
work for you the minute you drop them in the 
mail. The material you receive may suggest a 
lively stunt or program—or the key to the 
puzzle of some teaching problem. A few perti 
nent offerings are listed in this column, but you 
will find other excellent material by looking 
through the advertisements in every issue. 

16. Time telling is a teaching unit on 
the development of the watch. It is as 
fascinating to the teacher as to any 
youngster from the sixth grade up 
Gives the story of Time with philo- 
sophical, sociological, scientific, and his- 
toric viewpoints. Shows pictorially the 
mechanics of a watch and how it works. 
Lends itself to a wide variety of as 
signments. Unit includes Teachers’ Man 
ual, Wall Chart, and student folders. 
(Hamilton Watch Company) 


17. Patchwork Girl Posture Poster 
in colors, and a Set of 6 Posture Posters, 
These Sitting Americans, in black and 
white. Designed for use in the class- 
room to assist teachers in maintaining 


helpful posture. (American Seating 
Company) 
18. Black Magic. A 6-page comics 


unit containing 33 pictures in which a 
boy who has to write a school composi- 
tion on the “Romance of Coal Mining” 
accompanies his father down to a mod- 
ern mechanized coal mine to learn some- 
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thing of the romance of modern coal 
production. (Bituminous Coal Institute) 


19. Teachers Guidebook nutrition 
education source book for teachers. Em- 
phasis on the elementary grade teachers 
(General Mills) 


20. The USA—Its Land, Its People, 
Its Industries. A 98-page reprint of a 
new article on the United States ap- 
pearing in the current edition of Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Beautifully 
illustrated in both black and white, in 
full colors, and kodachrome. One copy to 
a teacher. 
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therefore, a function of the board to 
develop a policy of human relation- 
ships which will lend confidence to 
the entire school system. 

Probably the best place to initiate 
such a policy is with the board itself. 
If it will get its own house in order 
first, it will lend assurance to the ad- 
ministrator, to the teachers, the 
pupils, and the patrons that here js 
a governing body to rely upon, and 
this act can be one of the most stabil- 
izing influences on the whole school 
community. This is most important 
to the teaching staff, for good teach- 
ing cannot result unless there is that 
sense of a secure foundation which 
makes for peace of mind. 

We recognize, too, that this matter 
of good human relationships is a two- 
way street. Efforts on the part of 
the school board are not enough, 
There must be cooperation on the part 
of the teachers as well. It is a dual 
responsibility which must provide op- 
portunities for board members and 
teachers to know and understand each 
other as people, and not solely as 
employers and employees. 

Misunderstandings between people 
can generally be traced to a lack of 
knowledge about certain basic facts. 
School boards that attempt to under- 
stand teaching objectives will have a 
greater appreciation for the responsi- 
bilities of the board. Difficulties arise 
when no opportunity is provided for 
the school board and the teachers 
mutually to discuss and understand 
each other's jobs. 


Ethical Approach 


It would appear that the best ethi- 
cal approach to mutual understanding 
is for the school board, as the gov- 
erning body, to initiate the oppor- 
tunity and the teaching staff to lend 
a cooperative hand. It will prove to 
be a profitable experience for both 
the board and the teachers. 

In this discussion nothing has been 
said about the legal powers and duties 
of boards of education. It is, of 
course, a board’s function to know 
these laws. However, we can pass 
laws to our heart’s content, but we 
cannot legislate attitudes and human 
understandings. Yet these are the 
things which spell the success or fail- 
ure of human enterprise. It is the 
function of school boards, teachers, 
and the general public to raise them- 
selves above the letter of the law and 
strive for an educational goal beyond 
the powers of legislation. 
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Classroom Teacher Groups Over the State Build Programs of Action 


1s dificult to sum up and estimate 
adequately the program and present 
gains of local associations. No two 
surveys would find identical gains nor 
evaluate them in the same manner. 
it is far easier to record the extra- 
ordinary changes in the profession 
through organization, since organiza 
tion is the greatest gain in American 
education. With organization, both 
as a cause and a result, comes a new 
teaching morale. Teaching has be- 
come a profession. 

The Illinois Association of Class- 
room Teachers is the state profes- 
sional organization of the classroom 
teachers of Illinois. Organized to 
advance the interests of the teaching 
profession and to improve educa- 





forward Together’ Is 
Watchword of Moline 
Teacher Association 


- the words “forward to- 
gether” might explain the success, 
bth in service and in growth, 
achieved by our association during its 
six years. 

Because of a crisis in our system 
there was an urgent need for under- 
standing and leadership—thus the 
Moline Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion came into being. Interest has 
been aroused and maintained through 
a progressive program. 

Our membership drive begins in 
May with a note to each member. 
During the summer new teachers are 
written a personal letter with an en- 
closure telling of association activities. 
Early in the fall a garden tea is given 
for the school personnel—board of 
education, administrators, teachers, 
and clerical staff. Soon thereafter 
a representative personally contacts 
each prospective member. Another 
early fall activity to stimulate interest 
has been either a picnic or a game- 
night. Members make a special effort 
to accompany new teachers to all 
these functions. 

An active program committee has 
done much to sustain interest. 
Friendly conversation during a din- 
her preceding each meeting has done 
much towards opening minds to 
mutual problems as well as removing 
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tional opportunities for all children, 
it is a growing and developing organi- 
zation, constantly making new plans. 
It is composed of some 80 local 
organizations. The program of the 
association is not one of generalities, 
but a program of action built upon a 
foundation of planning and achieve 
ments. 

Of first importance is the child. 
Every child should have the oppor- 
tunity for the greatest development 
in mental and physical health, and in 
skills that are necessary for happiness 
and effective citizenship. This means 
a professionally prepared and com- 
petent teacher in every classroom. 

We plan to broaden our public re- 
lations program so as to include com- 
munity service, educational interpre- 


ACTIVE 
LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


mean professional strength. 
You may gain ideas for your 


group from this symposium. 


possible prejudices. Our programs 
have varied from such outstanding 
speakers as our NEA president to 
panel discussions by our own mem- 
bers. An especially stimulating pro- 
gram was a symposium on public rela- 
tions. 

Each year our directors select a 
special project. American Educa- 
tion Week was our first, and has con- 
tinued to be our major fall activity. 
A significant project begun in 1948- 
49 was our publication, The Re- 
porter. This four- to six-page bulle- 
tin, issued bi-monthly, contains items 
both professional and personal. 

—O. RutH Spencer, Coolidge 
Junior High School, Moline. 
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tation, and civic contact, in an effort 
to bring the school, the home, and 
the community closer together. We, 
the teachers, must accept the respon- 
sibility for developing public under 
standing and appreciation of educa 
tion. 

We plan to make recommendations 
to administrators on standards for 
teacher load, not forgetting that extra- 
curricular activities contribute to load 
as well as the number of pupils per 
teacher. 

These are but a few of the many 
problems on which the local associa 
tions throughout the state are work- 
ing, as revealed in a survey taken 
among the affiliated locals in Illinois. 

THELMA ELson, president, Illinois 
Association of 


Classroom Teachers. 


Danville Group Holds 
Two-Day Workshop 
Before School Opens 


A. ANSWER to school teachers’ pray- 
ers in Danville was a workshop pre- 
ceding the opening of school. Last 
spring the teacher welfare committee 
of the Danville Education Associa- 
tion was besieged by pleas to “do 
something” about the burden of meet- 
ings crowded into the school week. 
The committee recommended, the 
superintendent and board of educa- 
tion approved, and a very successful 
two-day workshop this September 
was the result. 

The program was opened with the 
introduction of new teachers and the 
exchange teacher from England, Miss 
J essie Potter. President Grace 
Brandenberger of the Danville Edu- 
cation Association spoke on the im- 
portance of friendliness in all rela- 
tions with students, teachers, admin- 
istration, and public. Other presi- 
dents of elementary and secondary 
groups and the Credit Union gave 
greetings and announced committees 
and activities. In an address, Super- 
intendent J. McLean Reed stressed 
success through service, the need of 
“selling” education to the public, and 
the need for moral education. 

The rest of the workshop was de- 
voted to group discussion. Super- 
visors of music, art, physical educa- 
tion, and special education met the 
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elementary teachers. These also met 
with consultants on methods in read- 
ing and writing. Lligh school teach 
ers met with Principal E. D. Milhon 
and afterward learned of latest pro- 
cedures in guidance from Earl J. 
Lindquist of Winnetka. They also 
met by departments to study their 
needs. 

Phe association hopes that in an 
other year more time may be given 
to other 
Llowever, teachers felt that much had 
been accomplished in friendliness and 
cooperation as well as pre-planning 
of courses and group needs. 

HELEN Conover, Danville 
School. 


needs of the profession. 


High 


Centralia Association 
Assigns Every Member 
To Committee Work 


ts CENTRALIA Township Educa- 
tion Association is a local organiza- 
tion of staff members of the Centralia 
Township High School and Junior 
College. One of our reasons for 
organizing is to provide an opportu- 
nity for a continuous study of the 
teaching profession. 

We decided that regular meetings, 
brief and to the point, would suit 
this purpose. We, therefore, meet on 
the third Wednesday of every month 
from 3:40 to 4:40 p.m. for the trans- 
action of business. Our social meet- 
ings, two or more a year, are separate 
and apart from the business meetings. 

The program committee outlines 
the activities for the whole year and 
prepares mimeographed copies of the 
program which are distributed at the 
September meeting. The program, 
which follows the business session, is 
usually presented by staff members. 
The topics studied are problems of 
the profession, such as trends in cur- 
ricula, salaries, democracy, taxation, 
etc., and are presented in various 
ways—i.e.,. talks, panel discussions, 
and programs prepared by the IEA 
or NEA. 

We try to get as much teacher 
participation as possible and for that 
reason most of the programs are pre- 
pared by staff members. For that 
reason, too, every member is ap- 
pointed to serve on one of the six 
standing committees—public _ rela- 
tions, professional relations, legisla- 
tion, organization, program, and so- 
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cial. Chairmanships are also ro- 
tated. 

It is the duty of the organization 
committee to invite the new-teachers 
to join the association; and so far in 
our four-year history, the committee 
has not failed to enroll 100 percent 
membership in the local, state, and 
national associations. 

Ewe Huck, Centralia Township 
Lligh School, 


Legislative Work Is 
A Major Interest of 
Quincy's Local Group 


i Quincy ‘Teachers Association 
has a reputation for being most in- 
terested in school legislation. This 
is especially true concerning legisla- 
tion which directly affects the status 
of the individual teacher or the pro- 
fession as a whole. 

The association’s legislative com- 
mittee, since it needed to be repre- 
sentative of the educational staff, 
was made up of teachers in the senior 
high school, the junior high school, 
the elementary schools, and the ad- 
ministrative staff. 


The committee’s work took on 
many complexities. Working  co- 


operatively with each of the other 
committees within the local associa- 
tion was essential, and particularly 
so with the committee on public rela- 


tions. Work on each phase of legis- 
lation—local, state, and national 


was also essential. 

Highlights in the legislative work 
included : sending two representatives 
to the NEA legislative conference at 
the Palmer House in Chicago, con- 
tacting candidates before the date of 
elections, contacting the community 
through the public relations commit- 
tee, holding a dinner meeting with 
state legislators and community lead- 
ers, sponsoring the affirmative side in 
a public debate on federal aid to edu- 
cation, writing letters to legislators 
indicating our legislative needs, spon- 
soring a speaker from the IEA office 
to talk before the entire educational 
staff of the Quincy schools, and in- 
forming teachers about legislative 
needs through the use of bulletins, 
films, newspapers, and radio. 

Several years ago the Quincy 
Teachers Association started the tra- 
dition of holding a legislators’ dinner. 
The state legislators representing the 
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local district, and the community 


leaders are invited. It is believed that 
both thus achieve a better under- 
standing of their mutual. problems 
concerning school needs. 

—J. V. Hopper, Madison School, 
Quincy. 


Workshop Conference 
Stimulates Interest in 
Oak Park Organization 


the important activities in 
the year’s program of the Oak Park 
Classroom Teachers Association are 
those concerned with building up pro- 
fessional organization. A most effec- 
tive meeting for this purpose was our 
workshop conference. It gave every 
teacher an opportunity to participate 
actively, and served to stimulate in- 
terest and enthusiasm in professional 
organization. The conference was 
carefully planned, well in advance, by 
a committee which included several 
other nearby teacher associations. 

For help in planning such a con- 
ference the local association is free 
to call upon both state and national 
offices of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, although they must 
not overlook the potentialities of 
members of their own group. 

Other activities in our year’s pro- 
gram included: welcoming new 
teachers with letters, breakfasts, re- 
ceptions, teas; getting articles in the 
local newspaper about our organiza- 
tion activities and outstanding profes- 
sional achievements of, _ individual 
teachers; organizing a community- 
wide committee to sponsor a movie 
program for children in a local thea- 
ter; forming a committee on legisla- 
tion to work with similar commit 
tees of local civic groups; and plan- 
ning programs for American Educa- 
tion Week that are of interest to both 
teachers and the public. The board 
of education, P-TA, and other local 
groups are invited to join in formv 
lating these plans. 
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Social gatherings such as picnics, 
dinners, and teas, are important in 
friendly among 
teachers. Our annual meeting usu 
ally includes a dinner, 
national president of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers as our guest 
speaker. Board of education mem- 
hers, P-TA leaders, and others are 
invited to the dinner. 

M. JEANNE GERBER, 
School, Oak Park. 


fostering relations 


with the 


Whittier 


Jacksonville Has Unified 
Dues, and Pays Delegate 
Expenses to IEA, NEA 


a AL COOPERATION with state and 
national policies through democratic 
participation. This has been the 
theme and guiding principle developed 
in the Jacksonville Education Associ- 
ation since its organization in the 
spring of 1940. 

This end is not achieved on a basis 
of just paying dues to belong to the 
IEA and the NEA. For many years 
the Jacksonville teachers have been 
100 percent in both state and national 
membership, but it was not until a 
real activity program was instituted 
that material differences began to be 
recognized. 

The original local dues were 50 
cents. Five years of struggle con- 
vinced the leaders such dues were in- 
adequate for an on-going dynamic 
program. An overwhelming majority 
vote increased dues to two dollars 
A budget was adopted with appropri 
ations for committee work paralleling 
state and national committees, and, 
most important, an appropriation for 
delegate expense to state and national 
meetings. 

This latter action was immediately 
rewarded. The foresighted Jackson- 
ville board of education matched the 
association funds for an NEA dele- 
gate at a three to one ratio, with the 
provision that two teachers be sent 
to the national convention instead of 
just one. One is named NEA dele- 
gate and the other the Classroom 
Teacher Department delegate. 

At present all past presidents ex- 
cept one, the newly elected president, 
and five other members have attended 
an NEA convention. This group 
forms a nucleus of experienced lead- 
ership. There are now four NEA life 
members. 
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Great gains in the teacher welfare 


policies enjoyed by Jacksonville 
teachers have resulted from the co- 
operative program. Sick leave bene 
fits have been liberalized considerabl 
above legally required levels. The in 
service growth program has been 
regularized and strengthened. Uni 
fied dues have been adopted for local, 
state, and national with increases in 
the local amount. Salary schedules 
have been revised upward to stand 
now at more than double the 1944-45 
schedule. 

Perhaps best of all is the morale 
building spirit engendered by a har- 
monious board of education, a demo 
cratic administration, and an alert 
and informed teaching staff all work 
ing together as a team for a better 
learning experience for the boys and 
girls of the community. 
—Joun M. HOoLvLoweE t, 
Bateman Memorial High 
Jacksonville. 


Newton 
School, 





WAYS TO KILL AN 
ORGANIZATION 

Get sore if you are not appointed 
on a committee, but if you are do 
not attend committee meetings. 

If you're asked by the chairman 
to give your opinion regarding 
some important matters, tell him 
After 
everyone how 


you have nothing to say 
the meeting, tell 
things ought to be. 

Do nothing more than is abso- 
lutely necessary; but when other 
members roll up their sleeves and 
willingly, unselfishly, use — thei 
ability to help matters along, howl 
that the organization is run by a 
clique 

Hold back your dues as long as 
possible, or don’t pay at all 

Don’t bother about getting new 
members. Let the secretary do it 

Don’t tell the organization how 
it can help you; but if it doesn’t 
help, resign. 

If you receive service without 
joining, don’t think of joining. 

Keep your eyes open for some- 
thing wrong, and when you find it, 
resign. 

At every opportunity threaten to 
resign and then get your friends to. 

When you attend a meeting, vote 
to do something, and then go home 
and do the opposite. 

Agree with everything said at 
the meeting and disagree with it 
outside. 

When asked for 
don’t give it. 

(From American Collectors’ Maga- 
sine, March, 1949) 
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‘Urbana Looks at Its Schools’ 
Is a Comprehensive Study 
Of a City School System 


lrbana has just completed the first 


omprehensive school 


system in Illinois—and the teachers, stu 


survey of a city 


dents, and citizens did the job 

Over a period of 10 months a committe: 
of 11 citizens, 13 
junior and senior high school students 
studied the Urbana school system and the 
results of the survey have now been pub- 
lished by the University of Illinois Bureau 
of Research and Service in a 235-page 
book, Urbana Looks at Its Schools 


teachers, and nine 


Done by Committees 


The survey committee had the assistance 
of the U. of I. bureau in setting up the 
survey, but the actual details were carried 
out by the committee. The recommenda- 
tions included in the survey report repre- 
sent the conclusions of the committee and 
those which might have 
been reached by the College of Education 
experts who cooperated in the survey as 


not necessarily 


advisers 

The published survey includes a history 
of the community, data on enrollment, and 
studies of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, guidance, services for exceptional 
children, co-curricular activities, staff per- 
sonnel, administration, school plant, and 
hnance. 

The finance committee made a compre- 
hensive study, reviewing the Illinois school 
fiscal policy, sources of school revenue, 
Urbana’s tax rates and 
were 
examined in detail and tables were pre- 


and expenditures 


extent of bonded indebtedness 
pared comparing Urbana with other cities 
in the state in respect to taxes and re- 
sources 

To finance the erection of a new junior 
high school and a new clementary school 
and recommended additions to present 
school buildings, the committee proposed 
two levies, the first to bring the bonded 
indebtedness of the community up to its 
legal limit, and a second to follow as the 
original debt is paid off 


Laymen and Students 


The laymen on the survey committee 
= 
rhey 


were professional and business men, a 


included nine men and two women 


housewife 
The chairman was a prominent local at- 
torney. On the teachers’ committee, women 


professional woman, and a 


outnumbered men by 11 to two, but the 
proportion of the sexes was evened up by 
the students’ committee, which included 
Six boys and three girls 

The Urbana school survey is one of 
several made recently in Illinois with the 
cooperation of the U. of I. Bureau of Re- 
search and which , 
students, and laymen have participated, 
but it is the first which has involved a 
community 


Service in teachers 


city system rather than a 


unit 








Education is for 
(ROWNUPS, 100 


The public school should serve every adult in the 


community, according to Cyril O. Houle, who thinks 


we may have this ideal situation 25 years from now. 


ve 

Brea ADULT in this country ought 
to be in some educational activity,” 
says Cyril O. Houle, dean of the 
University College, University of 
Chicago. . 

But although adult education in 
this country has progressed rapidly 
in the last few years, it will be a good 
25 years before we reach anything 
like the ideal situation, Dr. Houle 
predicts. 

“The recent interest in adult edu- 
cation,” he says, “is largely an out- 
growth of the last war. Veterans 
returning to the teaching field have 
come back determined to do some- 
thing about the meager education of 
the average adult. These veterans 
saw so much of adult ignorance and 
incapabilities that they strongly feel 
it can no longer be neglected if we 
desire a lasting peace. It is this class 
of people who today are the leaders 
in our adult education movement.” 

There are other signs of progress, 
too. The Iowa State Department of 
Public Instruction, for example, has 
a full time field man who encourages 
and publicizes good adult education 
leadership where he finds it and holds 
conferences around the state to 
spread ideas and methods. 


Knowledge When It’s Needed 


Until now the public schools in 
most states have done little in this 
field, Dr. Houle points out. Among 
the many reasons for this lack are the 
laws, still on the books in many states, 
prohibiting the use of public funds 
for the education of adults. 

The general notion that educating 
children is the function of the public 
schools has also done much to cre- 
ate the current idea that education is 
not for adults. The schools them- 
selves are largely responsible for this 
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concept because of their untiring 
efforts to make education available to 
all children. 

Dr. Houle stresses the theory that 
‘a thing is learned best when the need 
for it exists in the mind of the 
learner.” He adds that one of the 
great contributions of adult education 
will be to take out of high schools and 
colleges those subjects which ought 
not to be there, such as courses on 
child care. 

“And when is the best time to learn 
how to grow old gracefully? Cer- 
tainly not during high school or col- 
lege but during later maturity,” says 
Dr. Houle. 

Another deterrent is the financial 
difficulties of many school systems. 
Dr. Houle, however, feels that this 
is a valid but poor reason for not 
delving into adult education. He ex- 
plains his stand thus: An adult pro- 
gram will contribute, in the long run, 
more than its share to the system, for 
adults who understand and feel a 
part of the schools are far more will- 
ing to support them financially. 


“In the absence of public school 
adult programs, many other organiza- 
tions such as universities, correspond- 
ence schools, industrial organizations, 
labor unions, and corporations have 
offered courses,” Mr. Houle asserts. 
“Such adult schools should supple- 
ment rather than take the place of 
public school programs. Individual 
organizations have special interests 
and serve only selected groups. Pub- 
lic schools should serve the entire 
community and, as strictly educa- 
tional institutions, should have no 
purpose other than broad education 
for the masses.” 


One of the major problems of an 
adult program is how and where to 
start. Dr. Houle suggests first talk- 
ing to local organizations to find out 
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what community needs are not being 
met and enlisting their aid in map- 
ping out a suitable program. Then 
start with one or two programs that 
meet the greatest demand and are 
therefore fairly sure to succeed. 
Community leaders will usually back 
any program they have had a hand 
in developing. 

Dr. Houle also believes “‘it is 
highly desirable for classroom teach- 
ers to have contact with adult minds 
as well as to know first hand the 
homes their children come from.” 
Teachers’ daytime loads, therefore, 
should be lightened to allow evening 
teaching without strain. 


Draw From the Community 


When regular teachers do not have 
technical knowledge of specific sub- 
jects, it is well to draw from the 
community itself. Dr. Houle has 
found that “almost all adults want 
to teach.” Often these lay people are 
more grateful for advice than regu- 
lar teachers. 

Your adult community will be 
eager to “go back to school,” if they 
are not treated as children when they 
do come, he says. 

“When our adult programs de- 
velop to the point where every adult 
in the community is a student of the 
public school at least part of the time 
and the public school serves every 
adult in the community, we will have 
an ideal situation,” in the eyes of Dr. 
Houle. What is more, he is confident 
it can be done in 25 years. 

“Then the P-TA can concentrate 
on its real function of understanding 
the school in regard to its children. 
And public schools can .go back to 
their problems of fundamental edu- 
cation and leave courses such as mari- 
tal relations and vocational education 
to the adult schools.” —C.B. 
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ommunity and School Cooperate 
or Successful Adult Program 
t Lyons Township in La Grange 


By WALTER L. PAYNE 
Director of Adult Education 
Lyons Township High School and Junior College, La Grange 


= Township has had an adult 
education program, centered in Lyons 
Township High School and Junior 
College, La Grange, since 1933. Dur- 
ing that time 9979 registrants have 
participated in the various classes 
offered during the evening hours. It 
is estimated that one out of every 
five adults in the surrounding com- 
munity has enrolled at some time in 
the adult evening school. 

The phenomenal success of this 
type of education in La Grange is 
primarily due to three important fac- 
tors. First, the program is dynamic 
and is constantly revised and ad- 
justed to meet the growing needs of 
the community. Second, teachers are 
employed who are cognizant of adult 
needs and further are specialists in 
the fields in which they instruct. 
Third, the adult school is a happy 
place to work, whatever the adults’ 
objectives may be. 


Community Resources 


Any effective, worthwhile adult 
education program must be a dy- 
namic, growing type of work, in 
which the institution is ready and 
willing to determine the needs of the 
community which it serves. This has 
been one of the main objectives of 
the adult evening school at La Grange 
for the past 16 years. Surveys are 
constantly being made to ascertain 
these needs. Cooperation is enlisted 
from every adult organization in the 
community. 

Examples of integration of com- 
munity resources in a successful adult 
program are summarized in this ar- 
ticle because others contemplating 
the establishment of adult evening 
schools may profit from the sharing 
of such information. Through co- 
operation with the League of Women 
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Voters of La Grange, a community 
forum was conducted with an average 
of 275 adults in attendance for each 
of the two years it was held. 

The La Grange Civic Club provided 
the financial means of establishing a 
well-rounded physical education pro- 
gram for an average of 35 young 
men per semester for over three 
years’ time. Still more physical edu- 
cation classes for men over high 
school age were sponsored by the La 
Grange Recreation Commission. 

When the need for short courses 
in horticulture arose, through the 
cooperation of the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict expert landscape designers and 
horticulturists from the city parks 
conducted a series of 12 lectures and 
demonstrations, which were attended 
by 135 adults. These were later fol- 
lowed by an eight-weeks horticultural 
laboratory course held in the high 
school greenhouse. 

A course in navigation for pros- 
pective navy officers was organized 
in cooperation with the La Grange 
Stimson Airport, with instructors 
from the Lewis Aeronautical School, 
and was attended by 35 young men. 
As a result of requests from several 
churches in the community, a special 
class in youth guidance was held, 
instructed by an expert from the 
laboratory schools of the University 
of Chicago. Thirty-seven youth 
guidance teachers attended this class. 

A need arose for a special class in 
conversational English for a group 
of Mexican railroad employees who 
were stationed in Lyons Township. 
An instructor was secured from the 
Spanish department of Lyons Town- 
ship High School, and 30 Mexican 
laborers faithfully attended evening 
classes in order to learn the English 
language. 
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During World War I! Lyons 
Township’s adult evening school was 
selected to conduct war training 
classes in engineering, science, and 
management in cooperation with the 
engineering extension division of the 
University of Illinois. This work 
was continued for three years, and 
La Grange was rated as one of the 
leading centers in Illinois for the 
education of war workers. E/ighty- 
four classes in ESMWT were held 
with a total 1987 
adults. Industrial managers of war 
plants in the area were very enthu- 
siastic about the high type of work 
offered at the La Grange center. Full 
cooperation was maintained with the 
Clearing Industrial Association, com- 
posed of 125 industrial firms adjacent 
to the La Grange area. 


registration of 


For the past three years many 
successful art classes have been held 
as a result of close cooperation be- 
tween the local adult school and the 
la Grange Art League. Specialists 
from the Art Institute of Chicago 
have been employed to instruct adults 
in art appreciation, casein, and water 
color. These classes have been very 
popular and will continue to be im- 
proved as new needs arise. 


Individual Needs 


Individual needs are also taken 
care of by the establishment of 
classes where as many as 12 adults 
are interested in any activity. Sixty- 
six adult classes were held last school 
year with an enrollment of over 1000 
adults. Growth in these 
groups was phenomenal. For exam- 
ple, the school started with a single 
class in beginning sewing, and last 
year it employed four sewing in- 
structors. This was increased to five 
instructors for six classes in sewing 
and clothing this fall. 


some of 


Many new classes were added this 
fall, including contract bridge, fly 
tying and casting, “speed up your 
reading,” knitting, and sign and pos- 
ter painting. In all, there are 41 
classes with an enrollment of 632. 

Lyons Township High School and 
Junior College has long been a pio- 
neer in the field of educational en- 
deavor and will continue that policy 
in the adult evening school depart- 
ment. The same type of policy can 
be employed in any Illinois commu- 
nity where close cooperation is. main- 
tained between the school and the 
community which it serves. 
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Diversified Occupations, which combines 
classroom instruction with experience 


in a trade, is popular at Robinson High. 


oin tal 5 


The butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker 


They all jumped over the hot potato, 

The list of trades is longer and 
more varied than when the nursery 
rhyme was written, but young people 
must still “jump over the hot potato” 
of deciding what occupation to follow. 

And how’s a kid going to find out 
what a job is like while he’s in high 
school? Actual job situations aren't 
the lab- 
meat- 


controlled like the ones in 
oratory, and the 
cutting don’t help you get along with 
the customer. 

Illinois high 
they have an answer in a program 
called “Diversified Occupations.” It’s 
a plan whereby school and community 


books on 


Some schools think 


cooperate to give youngsters a two- 
year schedule of classroom instruc- 
tion by a specially qualified coordi- 
nator one hour a day, plus three hours 
of work experience in a particular oc- 
cupation under actual job conditions. 
This is in addition to two regular 
school subjects. 

Successful in 
states, diversified occupations is still 


several southern 
in the experimental stage in Illinois. 
Mendota High School had the first 
DO program in 1947-48, and in 1948- 
49 programs inaugurated at 
Streator, Urbana, and Robinson. 
There are 14 this year. 

At Robinson Community High 
School Lowell Burkett works half- 
time as an industrial arts teacher and 
half-time as DO coordinator. He ex- 
plained how a survey was conducted 
in the town and an advisory council 


were 
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oi trade representatives and publicity 
people helped plan the program. 
Some of the occupations for which 
training was offered at Robinson last 
year are shown in the picture layout. 
There can be as many occupations as 
there student and the 
possibilities are limited only by the 
needs and facilities of the community 


are learners, 


The program can include girls, too. 

The Student is paid a minimum 
wage for the locality and placed on 
a progressive scale to meet the fair 
labor standards act. The employer 
agrees to train him in all phases of 
the trade. 

According toa guide put out by the 
state board for vocational education, 
the for 
everyone concerned : 

For the student because it allows 
him to gain training in his local com- 
munity under actual industrial and 
while _ still 
in school 


program has advantages 


commercial conditions 
earning money and staying 
till graduation. 
For the school 
hold longer, 
training needs of the community, and 


because it helps 


students helps meet 
enables even a small school to offer 
training in a number of occupations 
without having to spend too much for 
equipment. 

For the community because it is 
fitted to actual needs, it encourages 
young people to remain in the home 
area, it is comparatively 
and it promotes 
between community and 

For the employer because it gives 
a better acquaintance with prospective 


low in cost, 
closer cooperation 


school. 
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employees, reduces labor turnover, 
gives a source of help during peak 
periods, and gives more direct returns 


from the school tax dollar. 


For labor training is 
offered which heretoiore has not often 
been possible; because through the 
advisory committee it can help guide 
the pre-ap- 
preatice training will be helpful to 
both apprentices and journeymen. 


because 


program; and because 


\ny which wishes to 
start a diversified occupations pro- 
gram should school 
authorities contact the state board for 
vocational education, which will sur- 
the determine 
whether war- 


community 


have its local 


vey community to 


such a program is 
ranted. 

That depends on whether there is 
a sufficient turnover of labor to insure 
full-time DO graduates, 
there are enough prospective training 
agencies that can offer well-rounded 
training there are 
enough prospective student-learners, 
The community must equip a special 
classroom, supply instructional ma- 


jobs fe r 


programs, and 


terials (reference books, trade jour- 
nals, coordinator 
who meets state standards. Part of 
the coordinator’s salary will be reim- 
bursed from state and federal funds. 


etc.), and hire a 


The state board emphasizes that 
diversified occupations is not just a 
dumping ground for misfit pupils, 
and not just a work project. It must 
he given a place in the curriculum and 
a traimimg 


H.A 


recognized for what it is: 
program. 
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i Se , er Shauld 
Qréanize In-Service Trainin 


By ARTHUR BAKER, Crystal Lake Community High School 


| GREAT DEAL of interest has been 

shown in “In-Service Training” as a 

technique for the further study and 

improvement of trained teachers. The 
following outline organization is sub- 
mitted : 

A. Origin. 

In-service training should stem 
from the teaching staff, and not be 
delegated by the administration. 
Reasons : 

1. To avoid feeling of submission 

to authority. 

2. Fo avoid faculty criticism of 
those few who are enthusiastic. 
(They often are accused of 
currying favor. ) 

3. To develop within the faculty a 
sense of power and accomplish- 
ment which is more easily 
achieved if they help work out 
the plan. 

B. Organization. 

1. Start with the assumption that 
teachers have brains. They do 
not need outside help to carry 
on-the job. Special consultants 
should at times act as resource 
reservoirs for problems which 
need technical consultation—to 
spark the group by a fine dis- 
course. Largely, it will be our 
baby, so let’s show ’em we can 
do it. 

2. Do not scratch where there is 
no itch; in short, until there is 
an urgent need to do something 
about ,a faculty. It might be 
necessary to show that need 
through a technique designed to 
reveal the ugly spot. 

3. Do not bite off more than you 
can chew. Please remember that 
an over-all curriculum revision 
project will take years to com- 
plete, not one week. 

+. Have the faculty elect (not the 
principal appoint) an in-service 
training committee. 

C. Committee work. 

The newly elected in-service train 
ing committee should now find out 
from the faculty, preferably by ques- 
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tionnaire, the answers to the follow- 

ing questions : 

1. Do you want an in-service train- 
ing program? 

2. In what area do you wish to 
work ? 

3. How long a session do you want? 

4. When is the most convenient 
time of year for you? 

D. Basics. 


These are the “musts” of in- 
service training, with which the 
whole staff should be thoroughly 
acquainted. 


1. Each cooperating staff member 
should have free time to do the 
job. This may be accomplished 
by: 

a) Hiring substitutes. 

b) Planning visual education 
programs which can _ be 
carried on by the class, or 
by an older student. 

c) Combining classes. 

d) Planning the in-service train- 
ing program for the summer 
months, at a time which is 
most convenient for the ma- 
jority. 

2. Each cooperating staff member 
should have financial remunera- 
tion comparable to his or her 
salary. 

3. This is distinctly a job for all 
to take part in. 

E. The next firm step. 

It is now time to appoint the 
steering committee, whose responsi- 
bilities include : 

1. Subdivision of the chosen sub- 
ject into study groups and as- 
signment of staff members to 
each group. 

2. Budgeting of time and sched- 
uling of meetings. 

3. Arranging for chairmen of the 
subcommittees to incorporate 
their conclusions into a final 
report to be presented to the 
staff. 

F. Research principles. 

1. Problems should be defined. 

2. Each problem should be ap 
proached with an open mind. 
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3. Any measures of evaluation 
used by committees must have 
proven validity. 

4. No experiment can be con- 
sidered complete enough to draw 
a conclusion from it without the 
adequate use of control factors, 


5. Any conclusions drawn should 
be closely related to the facts. 
Avoid loose concluding: state- 
ments. 

G. The principal’s task. 

1. The interest and enthusiasm 


must be kept at a high pitch, 
and this is primarily a task for 
the principal. 

2. This type of training offers a 
“natural” for public relations. 
From the publicity side, let's 
give it a big “boost.” 

3. Here is the opportunity for the 
good old “community tie-in.” It 
is another “natural” for close 
cooperation between parent and 
teacher. 

4. Do something with the results. 
(Other than filing them away in 
an appropriate folder.) 

H. Results. 

As ye sow so shall ye reap. This 
program if successfully carried out 
should reap us the following harvest: 

1. A finer spirit of cooperation 
should be developed. 

2. The community should have a 
greater appreciation of school 
problems, and the school should 
have a greater appreciation of 
community problems, and each 
should have done something 
about the other. 

3. Hasn’t this been a grand oppor- 
tunity for the expression of 
original thinking on the part of 
the staff? 

4. And aren’t we all a little more 
willing to try new ideas? 

5. The final criterion of our success 
is by far the most important. 
Can we find a definite and 
measurable improvement in the 
curriculum as it directly com 
cerns the students? 
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| sHoRT TIME ago Rock Island pub- 
lic school children were watching a 
flm about school activities. As a 
scene showing an arithmetic lesson 
flashed on the screen, the youngsters 
hooed. 

Teachers often find that arithmetic 
is the subject children hate most, and 
fail most. Many of these teachers 
sem to think arithmetic is “differ- 
ent,” a skill subject, demanding long 
drill, that cannot be made as inter- 
esting or meaningful as, say social 
studies. 


Laboratory 


Does this need to be true? Is a 
textbook and a box of chalk all the 
equipment to be expected in an arith- 
metic classroom? Should the arith- 
metic classroom be a recitation room 
—or a laboratory ? 

Teachers attending a recent con- 
ference on arithmetic at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago said arithmetic was 
best taught in a laboratory. When 
planners of the conference asked 
teachers and experts what was im- 
portant to talk about in arithmetic, 
the answer given most often was 
“multi-sensory aids.” 

At the conference Foster C. Gross- 
nickle, of State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey, told of a 
young veteran. who had come to him 
explaining that he was finding it im- 
possible to do ¢ollege mathematics. 
Mr. Grossnickle discovered that the 
boy had no real notion of what was 
meant by a quarter, a third, or an 
eighth. Using divided discs and other 
manipulative materials to learn basic 
number concepts, the veteran, who 
had never in his schooling acquired 
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Math Teachers Need 
A Kit of Equipment 


Sticks, blocks, and pie tins are among the 


devices used by Donna Norton of Rock Island. 


“arithmetic readiness,” was able to 
understand what number was all 
about for the first time in his life. 

A child is not ready to learn direct 
problem solving until he can discover 
solutions by a circuitous procedure, 
Mr. Grossnickle said. Ask the child 
how many airplanes he can buy for 
80 cents when one costs 20 cents. If 
he solves the problem by taking two 
dimes away from a pile of eight for 
each airplane, or in some similar way, 
only then is he ready to learn “the 
most direct way the race has de- 
vised” to do the problem. 

Building such readiness means 
building number concepts through the 
use of multi-sensory aids. Mr. Gross- 
nickle listed these essentials for the 
math classroom : 

1. Non-mathematical aids — inexpen 
sive charts, posters, rulers, weights and 


measures, often made by pupil and 
teacher. 
2. Mathematical aids— laboratory 


equipment including an abacus, fractional 
parts, place-value pockets, a board con- 
taining 100 discs to teach percentage. 

Using manipulative materials, 
youngsters in one class grasped in a 
day enough about percentage to un- 
derstand the concept of 4% of one per- 
cent. It was simple enough when a 
chip, taken from a hundred chip 
board, was broken in halves, in quar- 
ters, and then in eighths. Adding 
fractions becomes simple, too, when 
it is done by each child with actual 
fractions of discs. 

Teachers without one should start 
to collect a kit of laboratory equip- 
ment, Mr. Grossnickle urges. The 
teacher should not have to make her 
own, but unfortunately materials of 
this sort are not yet readily available. 
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who makes her own 
materials, Donna Norton of Rock 
Island, brought to the conference a 
display of her blocks, giant dominoes, 
abaci, scales, and number strips, for 
other teachers to see. 

Miss Norton's first graders at Au- 
dubon School acquire from the begin- 
ning concepts which, according to the 
experts, many adults have never been 
able to understand. 

When her primary youngsters dis- 
cuss the farm, and a youngster tells 
of gathering three eggs from one nest, 
two from another, the whole class 
works to figure out how many he 
gathered. Some use sticks, others 
blocks, or the number frame, or the 
rotary abacus. One child does writ- 
ten work on the board. 

When other youngsters talk grand- 
ly about big numbers, thousands and 
trillions, they are able to learn what 
a thousand is by setting up 1000 nails 
in a board with a metal face punc- 
tured with 1000 holes. Subtraction, 
division, borrowing, carrying, all can 
be illustrated on the numeral frame, 
or with or tens 


One _ teacher 


“sectional strips” 


blocks. 
Gadgets 


“The children.rush to finish their 
seat work so they can pick up the 
number gadgets and ‘play’ with 
them,” says Miss Norton. The equip- 
ment stands on tables around her 
room where the children can use 
them to check their answers when 
they have learned to do arithmetic by 
the short-cut methods. 

Is there the danger that the chil- 
dren will become finger-counters for 
good? “It doesn’t happen,” says Miss 
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Norton. “They do better in arithme- 
tic after they’ve worked through to 
the generalizations using these meth 
ods.” 

“There is the danger, though,” she 
adds, “that handling manipulative 
materials may make arithmetic be- 
come a gadget activity instead of a 
social activity. A teacher must be 
sure the children use the manipula- 
tive tools to solve problems meaning- 
ful to their own lives.” 

Miss Norton, like other teachers, 
had always used such helps as old 
clocks, beads on wire, a pair of scales 
constructed of pie tins on wooden 
beams. A few years ago, after writing 
a master’s thesis on how arithmetic 
textbooks in the last. hundred years 
have used pictures to give sense im- 
pressions, she began to explore more 
intensively the use of such manipula 
tive materials. 

Year before last 
thought she ought to demonstrate her 
materials to other teachers in the 
school system, many of whom had 
already been borrowing from her. 
The school carpenter was put to work 
producing a set of such tools for each 
of the nine buildings in the school 
system. Most Rock Island teachers 
who watched Miss Norton's demon- 
stration were convinced that the use 
of manipulative materials will mean 
speedier and better learning. The 
men who are doing today’s research 
in the learning of arithmetic agree. 


her supervisor 


NEA Honor Roll 


These are the first Hlinois 
and school systems listed by the National 
Education Association as having 100 per- 
cent NEA membership for the current 
school year, 1949-50. Some have been on 
the honor roll continuously for many 
years, 

Listings are made in this magazine as 
they are received from the NEA, and 
each list is only partial. Omissions or 
errors should be brought to the atten- 
tion of ‘T. D. Martin, director of mem- 
bership, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6 Bo 


schools 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 
100 PERCENT NEA 
ENROLLMENT 

Assumption (Com. Unit No. 9) 

Streator Township High School 

SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
NEA ENROLLMENT 

Pekin, Franklin School 

Pekin, Jefferson School 
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A PRINCIPAL IS FOUR PEOPLE 


Elementary School Heads 
Are a Democratic Variety, 
Round Table Survey Shows 


What are the responsibilities of ele- 
mentary school principals in Illinois, and 
how well are they trained for their jobs? 

A questionnaire study by the Elemen- 
tary School Principals’ Round Table of 
Northern Illinois reveals the principal as 
four people in one: an administrator, a 
supervisor, a director of personnel, and a 
coordinator of public relations. 

The study was conducted by a committee 
made up of Stanley W. McKee of Lincoln 
School, Highland Park, chairman; L. Rk. 
Murphy of Central School, Wilmette; 
Merle M. Kauffman of Cooke School, 
Waukegan; and the members of the 
Round Table. 

Sixty questionnaires were sent out, and 
52 principals returned them. They gave 
this picture of themselves: 

Nearly all had 
several years’ experience in the elemen- 
tary field when elected to their 
Nearly three-fourths don't believe the prin- 
cipal should teach, but more than a third 
of them do. Pupil adjustment is their 
top responsibility, with pupil and teache1 
turnover coming next. 

The principals deal with numerous com- 
munity agencies—social, health, police, and 
other—and they use several public re- 
lations mediums. * They are active in com- 
munity groups, and their schools sponsor 
socializing experiences for the students 
and activities for the entire community. 


a master’s degree and 


jobs. 


participates in selection 


planning 


Their faculty 
of textbooks 
grams, schedules, and curriculum 


and school pro 


More Study Needed 


However, wrote Mr. McKee, chairman 
of the committee which made the study, 
. in spite of the principal’s responsi- 
bility 
he really 
places as the 
force. More study 
this area.” 
He referred to the principal’s part in 
hiring, supervising, and _ dismissing 
teachers, custodians, and clerical workers. 


for all that goes on in his school, 
has not been accepted in most 
director of the working 


needs to be done in 


“The information obtained through the 
questionnaire,’ wrote Mr. McKee, “re- 
veals that the principal is an extremely 
busy person. His task of coordinating 
school and community activities and 
building a functional educational program 
requires special training and the knowl- 
edge to enable him to apply his training 
skillfully. The task requires especially a 
firsthand knowledge of community needs 
and an understanding of its ethnic groups. 
Living in the community is important if 
the principal is to ‘feel the pulse’ of the 
community. It behooves the board of 


Ls 


therefore, to. see 
housing 


that satis 
accommodations — ap 


education, 
factory 
available. 
“A working knowledge of how elemep. 
tary-school children develop —their jp. 
terests, needs, and problems—can_ fp 
gained only through adequate training and 
experience in the elementary-school field 
This varied experience, coupled with a 
least a master’s degree in 
should weight in the 
candidates. The sagacious superintendent 
and board of education will select per- 
sons with this training and experience and 
with the personality and intelligence t 
enable them to serve as leaders of their 
community. It has been found wise t 
promising young people and t 
put them into apprenticeship training for 
the principalship. 


education 


have selection of 


select 


Occasionally, persons 
who have had only secondary-school ex- 
perience are given an elementary-school 
principalship as a promotional award 
This practice indicates a lack of under- 
standing of the needs in the elementary- 


school field. 
Not a Head Teacher 
“If the principal is to serve as a 


functioning administrator, a supervisor, 
and a coordinator of public relations, he 
cannot be expected to expend his efforts 
in such time-consuming activities as 
clerical work. No ex officio clerk can 
serve effectively as a principal. Neither 
can the principal do justice to his mam 
and varied responsibilities if he is merely 
a ‘head teacher’! 

“The state department of public in 
struction can do much to help make a 
profession of the principalship. Immedi- 
ate steps can be the establishment of 
standards which require experience in the 
elementary-school eld and at least a 
master’s degree in education. Such 
standards would preclude the appointment 
of persons merely on the basis of 
seniority. 

“The principal's working relationships 
with the custodian, nurse, guidance off 
cers, supervisors, special teachers, and all 
other personnel should be clearly defined 

“The various principals’ organizations 
throughout the state could well afford t 
have planning and study groups. that 
would evaluate the practices in their area 
and work cooperatively to establish 4 
credo for the principalship. 

“The Elementary- School Principals 
Round Table of Northern Illinois realizes 
that it has merely opened the door to 





study that can, if followed successfully, 
establish standards for the principalship 
in keeping with its sacred trust.” 
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“Music for all the children, not just 
3 talented few.’ 

That theme ran through all the talks 

“The important thing is not what young 
people do to music, but what music does 
to them... ” 

“No adequate curriculum could be ap- 
plied to all communities. What is ade- 
quate for one may be entirely wrong for 
another 

“Consider the needs of the children 
and merge music in these needs... ” 

“Music should not be an elabcrate list 
of courses on paper, but a chain of events 
in a child’s life. . . 

“An adequate music program must start 
in your own home. What the school does 
: carried in 


” 


unless it is on 


” 


is worthless 
everyday life... 

It was a “community music workshop.” 
Several have been scheduled throughout 
the state by the Illinois Federation of 
Music Clubs and the American Music 
Conference. This one was in Springfield 
October 6—the first in this state, and, ac- 
cording to Forrest L. McAllister of the 
American Music Conference, the first of 
its kind in the nation. 


32 Communities 


Thirty-two Central Illinois communities 
were represented at the workshop, the aim 
of which was to instigate the formation 
of local councils to coordinate music ac- 
tivities in the communities. Such a coun- 
cil was proposed for Springfield, with 
Miss Esther Duncan, music teacher at 
Lanphier High School, temporary 
chairman. 

The discussion was led by panels. 
Vernon L. Nickell, state superintendent 
of public instruction, and Mrs. J. W. 
Heylum, music chairman of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, spoke 
on the value of music in education. Paul 
Painter, director of extension service for 
the University of Illinois School of Music 
and president of the Illinois Music Edu- 
cators Association, and Gilbert Waller 
of the UI extension staff, who is also 
chairman of the Music Educators’ Na- 
tional Conference committee of string in- 
struction, told what they thought was an 
adequate music curriculum. 

H. Francis Shuster, director of recre- 
ation in Springfield, and G. William 
Horsley, state representative from Spring- 
field, enlarged on an adequate community 
music program. The rural music program 
was discussed by Mrs. Annette Rich, rural 
music organizer from Morrison, and 
James K. Van Slyke, music specialist 
on the University of Illinois extension 
service staff. Then Mr. McAllister, di- 
rector of research and community service 
for the American Music Conference, spoke 


as 


on “Developing a Community Music 
Council.” 
Mr.’ McAllister and Fred R. Hunt, 


statewide workshop coordinator for the 
IFMC, were moderators. Miss Frances 
Daigh, southern region vice-president of 
the Illinois Federation of Music Clubs, 
was chairman of local arrangements. 
State Superintendent Nickell, who said 
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Importance of Music 


' 


he hoped to add a state director of 
music to his department, summed up th« 
educational values of music as: adding to 
the value of general education and giving 
us a more rounded program; developing 
culture in the lives of people; helping to 
build character and self-discipline; de- 
veloping mental health; making our physi- 


cal education 


program more valuable; 
creating inspiration in the hearts and 
minds of individuals as well as de- 


veloping creative characteristics ; develop 





in Education Is Discussed at Community Workshops 









ing qualities of understanding and appre 


ciation; and individual and 
groups individuals, 
darity to the community 


“Our entire education program 1s based 


uniftving 


of thus g'y Ing oh 


on developing qualities necessary to good 


American citizens,” said Mr. Nickell, 
“and in such a program, music is essen 
tial.” 

New dates have been set for some of 
the scheduled community workshops. They 
are listed in the calendar on page 120 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 








Nn 


Mi 





Young Music Students Play Own Compositions 


Py These children are in beginner’s 
class of the preparatory department, 
School of Music, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. They are practicing their 
piano lesson on a paper keyboard. 


But unlike most piano students, these 
boys and girls will play their own 
compositions. For instead of being 
drilled in finger exercises that are only 
notes, they are given folk songs and 
simple melodies from the first. 


As the children learn to play these 
songs, they are taught the principles 
of ear training, rhythm, rote playing, 
We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 


of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 
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notation, transposition and control of 
the arm, hand, fingers. Along with this, 
they learn scale and chord building 
and the elements of harmony. 

The ages of the students range from 
six to sixteen. Both piano and strings 





are taught. Special talents are not re- 
quired—merely special knowledge by 
teachers as to how to develop that 
latent musical ability that nearly all 
people have (a subject intensively 


studied by educators in recent years). 
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ae 4s State i Ie Systems 


By FRANCIS S. CHASE 


Director, Rural Editorial Service, and Lecturer in Educational Administration, University of Chicago 


a. stTUDY just completed by the 
Council of State Governments reveals 
progress in education. It likewise re 
veals serious roadblocks on our road 
to improved education. 

Perhaps the most serious barrier 
to a high quality of education in our 
American public schools is the meager 
preparation of thousands now teach- 
ing. For the session 1947-48 the 
states reported over 27,000 with no 
college preparation at all and over 
110,000 with less than two years of 
college. Forty-one percent, or ap- 
proximately 350,000, of the teachers 
in our public elementary and second- 
ary schools are without college de- 
grees. 

Teacher Preparation 

Many of these poorly prepared 
teachers are teaching in the mid-west- 
ern states. Illinois reported nearly 
2500 with no college preparation, a 
number exceeded only by three states 
(Mississippi, Tennessee, and New 
York). North Dakota and Nebraska 
each reported over 1000 teachers with 
no college preparation. 

On a percentage basis, five states 
in the nation reported more than 10 
percent of teachers without college 
preparation. Among these five are 
North Dakota with 32 percent and 
Nebraska with nearly 11 percent. The 
other three states are Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Colorado. 

Five of the seven states having 30 
percent of their teachers with less 
than two years’ college preparation 
are also midwestern states. They are 
Iowa with 51 percent, South Dakota 
with 48 percent, North Dakota with 
38 percent, Nebraska with 36 percent, 
and Kansas with 34 percent. 

Most of these poorly prepared 
teachers are teaching in rural ele- 
mentary schools. For example, Min- 
nesota reports nearly 4500 teachers 
with less than two years of college, 
and all but 69 of these are employed 
in rural schools ; Wisconsin has near- 
ly 2300, of which all but 80 are rural 
teachers; and Michigan has over 
2000, three-fourths of whom are in 
rural schools. 

The most important function of 
school administration is to maintain 
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competent staffs of teachers and to 
create conditions under which they 
can do their best work. The report 
on the 48 state school systems lists 
six essentials for the sound adminis- 
tration and operation of our state 
school system. 

Let’s ask how well these essentials 
are met in the states of the midwest. 

1. Provision for systematically 
obtaining and studying the facts 
as a basis for policy decisions 

State responsibility for education 
cannot be exercised wisely unless a 
great deal is known about provisions 
for education throughout the state, 
and about the effect of state policies 
and practices. In our efforts to com- 
pile data for the Council’s study, we 
found considerable weakness in many 
of the states in provisions for obtain- 
ing and studying the facts as a basis 
for policy-making. 

In many of the midwestern states, 
the state departments of education do 
not have sufficient personnel to gather 
the facts regarding the operations of 
school districts, the cost of various 
phases of the program, the qualifi- 
cations of teachers, or to make any 
reasonable evaluation of the quality 
of education being offered. 

To pave the road to school im- 
provement, one of the most essential 
measures is the strengthening of fact- 
finding and research staffs of state 
departments of education. When 
there is good provision for systemati- 
cally obtaining and studying the per- 
tinent facts, state boards of education 
and state legislatures will not have to 
make decisions on school policy on 
the basis of guesswork or somebody’s 
hunch. . 

2. A state policy-making agency 
for education through which the 
will of the people may be voiced 





Francis S. Chase last year directed 
a study of education in all the 
states for the Council of . State 
Governments. The report was 
published in May. Same of the 
major findings and their implica- 
tions for Illinois and other mid- 
western states are discussed here. 
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and the interests of the state pro- 
tected 

Within the framework established 
by the constitution, the state legisla- 
ture must give effect to state policy 
for education. It is the legislature 
which largely determines what the 
level of support shall be, how much 
of the support shall come from state 
and how much from local sources, 
what shall be the character of the 
school districts for the administration 
of education, what qualifications shall 
be required of those who teach, and 
who shall attend school for how long. 

In order to have a soundly devel- 
oped, consistent, and unified state 
educational policy, there is need for 
a continuing agency to which the gov- 
ernor and legislature may turn with 
confidence for guidance in making 
needed provisions for the public 
schools. This agency must also be 
empowered to supplement and inter- 
pret the broad outlines of state edu- 
cational policy as laid down in the 
constitution and statutes. 

Experience seems to show that 
these functions may be discharged 
most acceptably by a properly organ- 
ized state board responsible for all 
phases of elementary and secondary 
education. 

While 39 states have state boards 
of education, a majority of them are 
seriously weakened through division 
of responsibilities with other agencies, 
through the presence of ex officio 
members, or through other provisions 
which prevent them from functioning 
as effective policy-making agencies. 
Only 33 state boards can lay any 
legitimate claim to general responsi- 
bility for elementary and secondary 
education, and several of these 33 
actually have very limited powers. 
Twenty-four boards have one or more 
ex officio members and three are com- 
posed entirely of ex officio members. 
The trend is away from this practice 
as shown by the fact that while in 
1900 there were 21 boards composed 
wholly or chiefly of ex officio mem- 
bers, recent changes have reduced this 
number to two. 

The desirability of a single policy- 
making agency for all phases of ele- 
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mentary and secondary education, in- 
duding vocational education and the 
preparation of teachers for the public 
schools, is well established. Almost 
equally accepted is the desirability of 
having a board of seven to 13 able 
and public-spirited citizens chosen 
for terms of six years or longer, on 
an overlapping basis, from those who 
are not actively engaged in educa- 
tional work. 

Of the 12 midwestern states, only 
Indiana, Minnesota, and Missouri 
have state boards with general re- 
sponsibility for elementary and sec- 
ondary education. In Indiana the 
board is composed largely of persons 
actively engaged in educational work. 
In the other two states the boards are 
predominantly lay members. 


3. Local administrative units of 
sufficient size to promote effective 
local control and to provide ap- 
propriate educational opportunities 
at a reasonable cost 

The size and characteristics of local 
administrative units largely determine 
the breadth and quality of the edu- 
cational program, the per pupil costs 
of education, and the relationship of 
schools to community life. National 
studies and numerous local surveys 
serve to define fairly well the essen- 
tial characteristics needed in local 
school administrative units. Accord- 
ing to The 48 State School Systems, 
a properly organized school district : 

1) Contains at least one well-defined 
community or a number of inter-related 
communities; 

2) Has the pupils and resources to 
offer a comprehensive program of edu- 
cation from the kindergarten through 
the high school, and to make provision 
for post-high school and adult education 
at reasonable unit cost; 

3) Is able to procure capable educa- 
tional leadership; 

4) Is able to maintain a competent, 
well-balanced staff of teachers, super- 
visors, and specialists; 

5) Can finance its 
without unduly burdensome taxes; 

6) Locates schools with due regard 
to: a) bringing together enough children 


school program 





@ Determine the readiness of a pupil to do first-grade work 


@ Guide teachers in adapting instruction to the level of the group 


Metropolitan 


Readiness 


@ Provide an objective and reliable basis for grouping 


@ Indicate general mental maturity of the child 


WORLD BOOK 


PRAIRIE AVENUE, 
B. MATHERS, State Representatives 
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in each age group to make good instruc- 
tion possible at reasonable while | 
b) placing schools in neighborhood or | 
community centers, and c) holding the 
time spent in transportation to a maxi- 


cost, 


mum of one hour each way for high 
school children and less for younger 
children; 


7) Is of such size and so organized 
that all the people of the district can 
‘xercise a voice in: a) choosing the | 
school board, b) developing programs | 

(Continued on page 114) 














FOR BETTER 
SCHOOL 
FILM SHOWS 


SWANK’S 1950 16mm Sound 
Motion Picture Cafalog 


Bigger and better than ever, 
this new Swank Catalog lists 
16mm film titles in every clas- 
sification to meet your needs 

. educational . . . travel . 
world events . . . features. . . 
PLUS the finest, most modern 
projectors and movie equip- 


ment—for RENT or SALE. 


Write for your catalog now—from 
Swank—movie headquarters of the 
Midwest. 
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AMPRO “STYLIST” 
PROJECTOR 


Compact... 


Easy to Operate 
Just the thing 
for medium au- 
ditorium or 
classroom show- 
ings, the rugged 
new “‘Stylist’’ is 
easy to carry 
(weighs less 
than 29 pounds) 

+ easy to ect 
up ..+ « assures 
clear projection 
and superior 
tone reproduc- 
tion, 


Only $325.00 — Complete 
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614 W. SKINKER BLVD. 
SAINT LOUIS 5, MO. 
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ilizens YS Kesponsi e 


New frontiers can be opened in education 
if public will become interested enough to 


study needs, change laws, and raise funds. 


for - Schuile 


By ROY E. LARSEN, President of Time, Inc., and chairman, National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools 


Mass appeals for better public 
schools today are based on the ad- 
mirable sentiment that we all ought 
to do something for the children. “We 
must not let the youngsters down,” 
we often are told, and sometimes the 
unplication is that public schools are 
a sort of philanthropy. 

As a layman, I have been interested 
to learn that this kind of appeal for 
good public schools is a rather re- 
cent development in our history. Our 
early leaders wanted schools as a 
guarantee of the prosperity of each 
community and as a guardian of the 
nation. 

Universal Education 

The earliest laws requiring uni- 
versal education in Massachusetts 
were passed more than three hundred 
years ago not as a charity for chil- 
dren, but to insure skilled labor, to 
prevent widespread poverty, and to 
enable people to read both the Bible 
and the laws of the land. George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson 
felt the need for schools to provide an 
informed electorate which would be 
fully capable of intelligent self-gov- 
ernment. 

I think it can fairly be said that 
our founding fathers became cham- 
pions of public education for the 
most practical of reasons—because 
they knew that education was a mat- 
ter of survival. 

When more than 
President James B. Conant of Har- 
vard University and six members of 
a joint committee (which had been 
appointed by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the NEA and the 
Problems and Policies Committee of 
the American Council on Education ) 
approached a small group of laymen 
including myself with the suggestion 
that we form a national commission 
of laymen to consider the problems 
faced by the public schools, it was 
this importance of the schools to 
the nation and community which they 
stressed. 


two years ago, 
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Here, they said, is a public school 
system which benefits every citizen, 
a public school system upon which 
we all depend more than we know, 
yet here also is a public school sys- 
tem in which few laymen show much 
active interest. The educators told 
us it was time for all citizens to 
shoulder the responsibility for im- 
proving the public schools instead of 
leaving such efforts up to the educa- 
tors alone. 

We laymen whom the educators 
approached agreed that all citizens 
must shoulder the responsibility for 
the schools, but we were not at all 
sure what we could do about it. We 
set up an exploratory committee to 
see if such a group could be effective, 
and to determine ways in which it 
might operate. 

First of all we examined the prob- 
lems the public schools face today. 
We learned of the shortages of school 
buildings, the shortages of teachers, 
and the shortages of funds for equip- 
ment. We learned also of the diff- 
culty in many places of finding per- 
sons of the required capabilities in- 
terested enough in the public schools 
to serve on school boards. We 
learned of the confusion of educa- 
tional goals which so often exists, 
and the lack of clearly understood 


educational standards. 


As the educators had told us, we 
saw that the key problem was the 
general apathy on the part of the 
public toward the public schools. We 
talked with people from communities 
where only a small percentage of the 
voters turned out for school board 
elections, and we heard of places 
where town meetings to consider 
school problems attracted only a hand- 
ful of participants. 

These were not the only kinds of 
communities we learned about, how- 
In many parts of the United 
States we saw communities where 
citizens had gotten together and 
formed committees to improve their 
public schools. In of these 
places the results were almost mirac- 
not uncommon, we 
committee to 


ever. 


some 
ulous. It was 
found, for a citizens 
revitalize completely its local school 
system, to change laws where neces- 
sary, to raise whatever funds were 
needed ; and in a relatively short time 
to provide its own solutions to the 
many problems we had been con- 
sidering. 

The existence of local citizens com- 
mittees such as these convinced us 
that regardless of how much federal 
or state aid is granted to the schools, 
the thought and energy necessary for 


the improvement of any _ specific 





The National Citizens Commission for the 


Public Schools is a group of 28 prominent laymer 


which was formed last spring to study the problems confronting public school education today, and 
to help arouse the broad public interest necessary for solving them. Its membership, which will 
eventually be expanded to 60, at present includes, besides Mr. Larsen: James F. Brownlee, former 
deputy director of the OPA, vice-chairman; John A. Stevenson, president of Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, treasurer; Leo Perlis, director of the National CIO Community Services Com- 
mittee, secretary: Mrs. Barry Bingham, vice-president, Louisville (Kentucky) Coxrier-Journal and 
Times; Stuart Bradley, member of the Executive Board, Louisiana Education Foundation, New 
Orleans; John Cowles, president, The Minneapolis Star and Tribune; Edward R. Eastman, president 
and editor, American Agriculturist, Ithaca, N. Y.; George Gallup, director, American Institute of 
Public Opinion; Mrs. Bruce Gould, editor, Ladies’ Home Journal; Lester B. Granger, execute 
lirector, National Urban League: Ralph A. Hayward, president, Kalamazoo Veaetable Parchment 
Company, Parchment, Michigan; Robert Heller, Robert Heller & Associates, Inc., Cleveland; Palmer 
Hoyt, editor and publisher, The Denver Post; Mrs. Samuel A. Lewisohn, chairman, Board of Trus 
tees, New York Public Education Association; Walter Lippmann, columnist, Washington, D. 
Robert Littell, senior editor, The Reader's Digest; Stanley Marcus, executive vice-president, Newer 
Marcus Company, Dailas; James G. K. McClure, president, Farmers’ Federation, Inc., Asheville 
N. C.; George Houk Mead, honorary chairman of the board, The Mead Corporation, Dayton, Ohio; 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer, The Washington (D.C.) Post; Raymond Rubicam, co-founder of Young. = 
Rubicam, Inc. (N.Y.), Scottsdale, Arizona; Beardsley Ruml, New York; Harry Scherman, president, 
Book-of-the-Month Club: Louis B. Seltzer. editor, Cleveland Press; Richard Joyce Smith, partner, 
law firm of Whitman, Ransom, Coulson & Goetz, New York; Charles Allen. Thomas, executive vic 
president, Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis; and Judge Charles 1 Wysanski, Jr, 
district judge for Massachusetts, Boston. 
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school can come only from the com- 
munity in which it is located. 

It seemed to us that a national 
commission of laymen could be help 
ful to the degree in which it could 
arouse broad citizen interest in the 
public schools—a broad public inter- 
est which would result in more sup- 
port for existing local groups, and 
the formation of new groups where 
yone existed. And we felt we could 
help evoke a broad, active interest in 
the public schools in part by stress- 
ing the contribution the schools make 
to the community and nation as well 
as to the individual child. 

This step we felt to be especially 
important, for it is often the business- 
man and community leader with no 
personal interest in the schools who 
can, if sufficiently interested, be most 
useful in achieving school improve- 
ments. We felt that one purpose of 
our commission would be to bring 
home the realization that the schools 
are the responsibility of all respon- 
sible men, and that the more respon- 
sible the man, the more responsibility 
for the schools he should shoulder. 

After coming to these conclusions 
we organized our commission. We 
chose the first 28 of an eventual 60 
members. These members, who are 
listed elsewhere in this article, rep- 
resent many different parts of the 
nation, many different kinds of ex- 
perience, and many different areas 
of opinion. All of them serve as in- 
dividuals, rather than as representa- 
tives of any organization, and none 
of them are professionally connected 
with education, politics, or religion. 

As an éxecutive director to head 
our staff we chose Henry Toy, Jr., a 
business executive, who in his spare 
time had started and headed the 
Council for Delaware Education, one 
of the local committees for school im- 
provement which we had adihired. 

Last May we announced the for- 
mation of our group. We were tre- 
mendously encouraged by the num- 
ber of letters the commission received 
from citizens who want to help do 
something to improve their local 
schools. Literally hundreds of such 
letters arrived from the East, the 
Middle West, the West, and the 
South. These letters convinced us 
that a broad public interest in the 
public schools-is already in the mak- 
ing. 

; Although the commission has been 
lormally organized and announced, we 
are, of course, just beginning our 
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work. The initial part of our pro- 
gram calls for us to act as a clearing 
house of information to help groups 
working at the community level to 
improve their public schools 
Although we know that the prob- 
lems in no two communities are ex- 
actly alike, we feel that each com- 
munity may be able to profit from 
the experience of others. Accordingly, 
we ask each community group to tell 
us of their efforts to improve their 
public schools—to give us a “case 
history” of themselves. In return we 
offer “case histories” of other groups. 
As an additional service the com- 
mission attempts to help people in- 
terested in school improvement to find 
existing studies and books which per- 


tain to their particular problems. The | 


commission maintains a library to 
which anyone can write to find what 
published materials there are contain- 
ing answers of a factual nature to 
their school questions. When people 
refer to us questions which can be 
answered only by opinions, we try to 
supply a summary of the major exist- 
ing opinions, rather than just one 
point of view. 


We Look Ahead 


All this work is of course designed 
to help those already interested in the 
public schools. To interest those who 
have not yet been active in efforts to 
improve the schools, the commission 
is cooperating with the advertising 
council in a national advertising cam- 


paign designed to draw attention to | 


the problems faced by the public 
schools. Advertisements dramatiz 
ing the importance of these problems 
are now appearing in many newspa- 
pers and magazines, as well as on 
billboards. Short descriptions’ of 
school problems are also being in- 
corporated in radio announcements. 
It was really complacency which 


caused so many people to forget the | 
great importance of the public schools, 
which made the cause of the public | 


schools sometimes to appear almost 
as a charity. Today there is not 
much complacency about. Two world 
wars and the recurrent threat of a 
third have pretty well removed that. 
I believe men will turn again to the 
public schools to help citizens answer 


the nation’s problems, as well as to | 


provide opportunities for the individ- 
ual child. When that happens, | 
think the schools will get the kind of 
public support they need to find an- 
swers to their problems. 
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THE ANSWER TO 
MONEY RIDDLES... 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
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You can spend them like cash 
everywhere... from Cairo, 
Egypt to Cairo, Illinois. Unlike 
cash, they are promptly re- 
funded if lost or stolen .. . Cost 
only 75¢ for each $100 pur- 
chased. Buy them at your bank. 
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Far-sighted child uses copy rack behind typewriter. Keyboard chart is on wall. 


. THE. teacher of the visually han- 
dicapped, typing, as taught to young 
children, may become a “magic 
wand,” the effect of which will be 
felt in all phases of a sight-saving 
program. It is the medium through 
which the special program may assist 
and correlate the work in the regular- 
classes. It is an integrating 
and a much needed skill, for 


grade 
force, 
the relief of eye strain. 

After the keyboard — has 
learned and a fair degree of accuracy 
attained, typing is used in prepara- 
tion of all subjects where written 
work is required, for tests, and dur- 
ing the in-between periods, when eye- 
rest is essential but when profitable 
occupation and industry are highly 
desirable. Sometimes its greatest use 
is for fun and relaxation, on days 
when “Choosing Time” is a part of 
the planned activities. 

As an aid to raising the standards 
of written work, typing is of great 
value, for it brings within the realm 
of possibility a neat and beautiful- 
looking page. For the artistic, it is a 
fertile field in arrangement and spac- 
ing, and presents a_ never-ending 
number of clever effects through the 
use of numbers and symbols. 

One reason why typing is so suc- 
cessful with all ages is that achieve- 
ment is easily and concretely meas- 
ured, so that even the youngest child 


been 


can see his own day-to-day progress. 
It is this fact, more than any other, 
that keeps the child interested during 
the six years that typing is used in 
the grade school. 

Another reason for its 
the unending variety of new and orig- 
inal ideas that are possible in typing- 
practice work. The discovery of dif- 
ferent and seasonable suitable exer- 
cises can be a source of much interest 
and originality to both teacher and 
pupils. In all types of creative work, 
however, the pupils are creative only 
as the teacher is creative, for crea- 
tiveness, like interest, is “caught”’ 
from a creative environment. 


Bolsters Self-Confidence 


A severe handicap, such as children 
in sight-saving classes possess, is 
sometimes the cause of unhappy 
school adjustment. The fact that 
typing is an accomplishment that 
most children in the grade school 
do not have, can be a much needed 
bolster to an otherwise lagging sense 
of self-confidence and security. Typing 
becomes, therefore, a contributing 
factor by means of which the malad- 
justed are able to take their rightful 
place in a normal school environment. 

There are three general stages in 
learning to type. The first stage, 
which is the most important from 
the standpoint of habits and attitudes, 


success is 
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TYPING 
MAGIC 


in sight “saving 
asses 


By 
MRS. IRENE MARQUIS 


Sterling 


is concerned with the learning and 
correct use of the keyboard. The 
names and correct use of the parts of 
the typewriter are also learned. 

The second stage is a continuation 
of the first and a carry-over into the 
third. It is essentially a drill period. 
It is the time when guided practice 
lays the foundation for accuracy and 


skill. Speed is never emphasized in 
sight-saving classes. 


In the third stage, typing becomes 
a means to an end, a tool for use in 
the preparation of all school subjects. 
If pupils fail or are incapable at this 
stage, the program has to some ex- 
tent been defeated, since primarily 
typing is taught for the purpose of 
reducing close eye-work to a mini- 
mum, at a time when assignments 
naturally require a great deal of writ- 
ten preparation. 

Ideally, children in grades three, 
four, and five complete the first two 
stages in learning to type, and in 
grades six, seven, and eight are ready 
to make use of the “‘skill,” not as an 
end in itself, but as a tool, to make 
written work less difficult to prepare. 
In many instances, however, the ideal 
is not possible, since children may et- 
ter a sight-saving class at any time 
during the year, or in any year of 
their grade school life. 

Thus a child may enter a special 
class during the sixth or seventh 
grade. Then there is no alternative, 
and the pupil must begin his initial 
instruction in typing immediately. He 
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will not, of course, be able to type 
assignments for some time. 

Very often these older pupils be- 
come so interested that they are will- 
ing and eager to “come early” or 
“stay awhile,” so it is often possible 
for them to pass through the three 
stages in less than a year’s time. 
Because of the individual help that 
is possible in a special class, typing 
instruction, no matter when it is 
started, works out to Very good ad- 
vantage and the irregularities due to 
late enrollment are quite easily and 
happily adjusted. 

The enrollment in a sight-saving 
class varies from 10 to not more than 
15. For such a group four typewrit- 
ers make a convenient number. All 
machines should have bulletin size 
type and blind key boards, and be 
equipped with black record type- 
writer ribbons with extra-heavy ink- 
ing. The little children may need 
footstools to sit comfortably at type- 
writer tables. 

Copy Racks 

Adjustable copy racks are essential, 
even though copy work is always lim- 
ited, with dictation and memory tak- 
ing its place, whenever possible. A 
large wall chart showing the key 
board is necessary equipment for be- 
ginners, while one or two small charts 
that can be placed on copy racks are 
essential for the very near-sighted. 
Machines are placed so that light falls 
over the left shoulder, and all other 
phases of eye-health, so familiar to 
a sight-saving class teacher, are con- 
stantly kept in mind. 

Typing exercises can be fun. Make 
use of eye rest periods. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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1. ‘here are countless ways in which 
the alphabet can be used for practice 
exercises. For example, two or three 
lines of single words beginning with 
the letters from a through z, may be 
typed, with double spacing between the 
different word groups. Simple sen- 
tences beginning with these words are 
a lot of fun! As a review of the key- 
board the letters, typed with a space be- 
tween each and repeated for one page, 
are helpful. Children who are stimu- 
lated to think will find many other 
stunts which they will enjoy and which 
will require no close visual application. 

2. The numbers likewise make good 
practice material. The beginners use 
the numbers from 1 to 10, making a 
space after each. ‘This exercise should 
be centered on the page and repeated 
until the page is filled or until the num- 
bers are easily and confidently made. 
Some children will enjoy typing to 25, 
50, and 100. Others will be eager to 
type by 5’s and 10’s, while the most am- 
bitious may insist on typing by 2’s and 
3's. 

3. And don’t forget the spelling words 
for motivated typing drill. Their use in 
sentences is a practical example of the 
close correlation of typing with the other 
school subjects. 

4. Simple statements, phrased and 
typed by the children, make interesting 
and profitable drill work. The state- 
ments may report a current event, a 
school activity, a line from a favorite 
poem, or a fact remembered from read 
ing or class discussion. A sentence is 
repeated for one page, while spacing 
and arrangement are stressed, as the 
general appearance of the completed 
page is a significant factor in the main- 
tenance of interest and high standards. 

5. There are many other lists and 
ideas that will be suggested by the sub- 
ject matter. It is important that drills 
be kept interesting and vital to each 
grade level. Thus the younger children 
type lists of things they need to know. 
Their lists may include the days of 
the week or the months of the year. 
Names of flowers, birds, and animals 
suggest countless words, some of which 
the younger children will not be able 
to spell. A picture-dictionary will sup- 
ply the needed help, and, most impor- 
tant of all, dictionary study will be put 
to practical use. Likewise the older 
children’s interests will follow along the 
lines of their need. They will profit 
from lists of states and capitals, coun- 
tries and oceans, or lakes and rivers, 
while a typed page of names and dates 
of the presidents will be a real aid to 
their learning. 


6. Decoration is another interesting 
phase of the typing program. Attrac- 
tive book covers can be designed with 
borders made of one or more symbols. 
Typed silhouettes are also attractive. 
The frame that is left after a form has 
been cut out is saved and attached to 
the bottom corners of a sheet of typing 
These are placed in the type- 
the 


paper. 
writer and the frame filled in by 
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repetition of one or more symbols. A 
large symbol that completely fills the 
space (such as $ or *) gives the most 
effective results. Patterns used for this 
work must have simple outlines, as 
points tend to get caught and torn in 
using the carriage return lever. Sil 
houettes of Lincoln and Washington 


are very effective! Animal shapes are 
also good. At the completion of this 
project the teacher will be pleasantly 


surprised to see the many ideas of de 
sign that have been created. She will 
be happy because the project was fun 
and because it left the children wide 
awake and eager for further experi 
mentation in arrangement and design 


+... 
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e The Triple Teaching Plan 


e Complete Word Recognition 
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Pupils 
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tion at Hotel Pere Marquette in Peoria October 15. 


Photo by Floyd See, Peoria 
MORE THAN 250 FUTURE TEACHERS and their advisers attended a conference of the Illinois Future Teachers of America Associa- 


At the speaker’s table were, left to right, Arthur Biggs, marimba soloist; Howard 


Cation, song leader; Shirley Hardin, accompanist; Thelma Elson, president of the Illinois Association of Classroom Teachers; Margaret 
Blackstock, Peoria exchange teacher from Edinburgh, Scotland, luncheon speaker; Tom Stockdale, Peoria Manual, FTA vice-president; 
Marilyn Loock, Concordia College, River Forest, president; Jack Harris, assistant superintendent of Peoria schools; Lois Sandelben, Lin- 
coln, secretary; Vernon Heath, Illinois Chamber of Commerce education committee, morning speaker; E. E. Downing, Peoria County 
superintendent of schools; Harold Kirkhus, Peoria Education Association; Gray Adamson, principal, Manual Training High School, Peo- 
ria; and Ray Sheffield, Illinois State Normal University, treasurer. New officers elected were Joan Wickline, Decatur High School, presi- 
dent; Leroy Jones, Lincoln High School, East St. Louis, vice-president; Carol Hopper, Manual Training High School, Peoria, secretary; 
Varilyn Petty, Decatur High, historian; and Ray Sheffield, re-elected as treasurer. Several new FTA clubs sent representatives. 


Future Teachers Speak Up 


QUINCY FTA MEMBERS TELL HOW CADET TEACHING HELPS 


B Louise Harris Club of Future 
Teachers of America was organized 
in the Quincy senior high school in 
the fall of 1945, with eight charter 
members. The present membership 
numbers 14. From the beginning this 
organization has been active on a 
project which the members and the 
teachers concerned consider valuable. 
Some of the club members summarize 
their part in the project herewith. 
About two-thirds of the evening 
meetings are program meetings. The 
programs during the past school year 
varied and interesting. One 
“experience” program in 
which the “cadet told all 
At another meeting five teachers 
(members of Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society ) presented a round table dis 
cussion. The were 
from several grade levels and from 


were 
Was al 
teachers” 


teachers, who 


the crippled children’s room, gave 
first-hand accounts of the joys and 


112 


trials of teaching. Club members 
were much interested. 

Two programs last 
stimulating. Our school juvenile of- 
ficer discussed juvenile delinquency, 
and the county superintendent of 
schools gave a talk on certification of 


spring were 


teachers. 

One of the club projects has been 
to stimulate interest in the organiza- 
tion of an FTA at the local college. 
Until they completed their own or- 
ganization, some of the college “future 
teachers” attended our evening meet- 
ings. 


Business Meetings 


Most of the business of the club 
is transacted at called meetings during 
the noon hour. Since we have no 
dues, members who attend state meet 
ings or “guest day” at one of the 
teachers colleges pay a part of thei 
own expenses. The balance is paid 
club from earned on 


by the funds 
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money-making projects. This club is 
sponsored by the Quincy Teachers 
Association and is advised by a com- 
mittee of three teachers. 

Eleven of the FTA club members 
are active in a project which we call 
“cadet teaching.” Seven seniors sum- 
marize their part in this project in 
their own words. 

Lois Holford tells: 
teaching helps me 
teacher one period every day I am 
finding out many things about the 
profession I did not know before. | 
find by working with individuals who 
are slow, that a great amount of pa 
tience is necessary. Also that each 
student has to be treated differently 
in order to get the subject matter 
across. But I have discovered also 
that part of the joy of teaching is 
‘helping others.’ ” 

Gwen Knox, who plans to teach 
commercial subjects, says: “Many 
helpful things that may be used m 


How practice 
$y assisting a 
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the teaching field can be obtained by 
helping the teachers here at school. 
One of the things I am learning from 
working for Miss Altheide is that 
aching isn’t only the conducting of 
dasses but various other things, in- 
duding grading papers, preparing the 
lesson assignments, making tests, and 
helping those students who are slow 
in their work. Teaching is not as 
easy as it sometimes appears, and I’m 
glad that I am finding that out now 
before I am really teaching.” 


Helping Students 


Shirley Lepper (club president ) 
says: “I spend one period each day 
helping Miss Cooper, who is a teacher 
of geometry and senior counselor. 
My duties are varied and many. 
Primarily, they consist of assisting 
students who need individual help. 
This is usually obtained by checking 
the daily papers of students who are 
in doubt as to whether they are 
understanding the subject, and also 
helping to interpret the written prob- 


lms to those students who have 
reading difficulties. Sometimes my 
duties are of a secretarial nature. 


Then I record test grades, check at- 
tendance, run errands, and return 
report cards to the teachers’ boxes.”’ 

Marilyn McIntyre says: “On the 
average | help Miss Marguerite 
Behrensmeyer two hours a week. She 
is the teacher of second grade at 
Webster School and has about thirty 
in her room. 

“Often I take a group of the slower 
students and help them with either 
reading or the alphabet, and at other 
times I have two pupils with whom 
| work individually. During all the 
time I have been helping Miss 
Behrensmeyer, I have been able to 
help with many phases of the teacher’s 
work in this grade. 

Practical Experience 

“I find that I gain many things 
irom this, both from a professional 
standpoint and for my own enjoy- 
ment. I know that by working with 
the children of that age and getting 
practical experience with them I will 
ke more capable of teaching them 
when I have the full responsibility. 
Also, I really enjoy helping them and 
ind quite a thrill when I have been 
able to give them an understanding 
“ something they did not know be 
lore,” 

Helen Mester teach 
ing” very much because it is inter 


likes “cadet 
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esting, helpful, and educational. 
working with young children, 
hecoming more patient,” she says. 
enjoy listening to the children’s prob- 


I’m 


lems and I try to help them in any 


| 
4 
| 


way I can. 

“Last year I helped Mary Gillhouse 
in Webster’s kindergarten. I 
stories to the children, helped them 
draw pictures, and in nice weather | 


read 


took them outside for recreation. 
“This year I am helping Mrs. 


[Loomis in the first and second grades.’ 


I give spelling tests, word tests, and 
help students in both grades to read. 
While Mrs. Loomis gave achievement 
tests to a few at a time, I took the 
rest of the class to the gym and led in 
games. 

“Last week a second grade boy 
from another school came to Webster. 
He was behind in his reading, so in 
order not to delay the others, I helped 
him individually.” 


Clerical Work 


Joan Sullivan helps Mrs. Cozean, 
who teaches English and is a junior 
counselor. Joan says: “My duties for 
Mrs. Cozean consist of clerical work, 
which includes helping her check re- 
port cards and papers, recording 
grades, sending for pupils, etc. These 
duties give me an insight into the 
pupils’ problems and also give me 
some idea of the responsibility of a 
teacher.” 

Anne Vahle says: “This year | 
have been helping Miss Turnbull in 
the sight-saving room in Webster 
School, for three periods a week, and 
I find it very interesting. 

“Mostly, I help a little boy to read 
and to fill out his workbook. I find 
he is a very industrious and brilliant 
person, and he teaches me just plain 
interest in pupils. Another girl reads 
braille and I watch to if 
pronounces words correctly, and help 
her with spelling. This is very in- 
teresting in itself. One little boy has 
a difficult time with spelling, and 
while I teach him spelling he teaches 
me patience. Three other boys need 


see she 


help in English, and sometimes I help | 


with geography. 
“IT am very interested in teaching 
over there, since it gives such a wide 


ad 





range of pupils’ problems in all grades. | 


Therefore, it creates 

for all grades.” 
Miss CLARE SYMONDS, geography 

and FTA club 


Quincy Senior High School. 


teacher ady iS€1 “ 
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SPEND 
CHRISTMAS 


FLORIDA 


ON THIS 


HAPPINESS 
TOURS 


10-DAY TRAVEL PARTY 


STAY ON THE 
OCEAN AT 
MIAMI BEACH 
* 

GALA NEW 
YEAR’S EVE PARTY 
STEVENS HOTEL 
* 

LEAVE DEC. 23 
RETURN JAN. 1 














Christmas under the Sun and 
10 glorious days. Stay at the 
Stevens Hotel on the Ocean at Miami 
Beach. Play, relax, have fun. Sightsee- 
ing, Night Club party, climaxed by New 
Year's Eve Party at the Hotel. It's the 


trip of a life-time, all-expense @¢ 
plan, plus tax from Chicago $207.50 
HAPPINESS TOURS 
39 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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By Grade Teachers! 
For Grade Pupils! 


The Doing Art Books 


By Jessie Todd, Elem. School, U. of Chicago 
Ann Van Nice Gale, Chicago Public Schools 


Book | for Grades 1 and 2% 
Book 2 for Grades 3 and 4 
Rook 3 for Grades 5 and 6 
Book 4 for Grades 7 and % 
Price 50c per book 
Illustrated Teachers Manual $1.00 


Practical simple ART problems actually 
worked out in the classroom. 
EVERY CHILD SHOULD HAVE 
A “DOING BOOK” 
Order today 


HM0MAS KANDOLPH CO . 


Let us send you our General School 
Catalog.) 


Champaign, Il 
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Clinton FTA Has Merit 
System, Letter Awards 


The Edom Shugart FTA of the Clin- 
ton Community High School was or- 


ganized February 9, 1948, with 13 mem- 
bers. The local constitution, merit 
system, and induction ceremony were 


written by students. They have also: 
maintained a bulletin board in the high 
school library, entered a float in the 
homecoming parade, made a poster and 
otherwise cooperated with the student 
council spring clean-up compaign, served 
as guides on eighth grade visiting day, 
served as substitute teachers in cases of 
emergency, conducted a concession at 
the football game, kept a scrapbook of 
activities, and attended state meetings. 

Last year the club wanted letter 
awards for individual attainment in the 
merit point system. This system includes 
leadership qualities, regularity of .at- 
tendance, scholarship, and _ personal 
growth. The letter awards are gray 
felt and gray chenille made in facsimile 
of the official FTA pin. , 

The club meets twice a month. Dues 
are 50 cents a semester, and membership 
is open to any regularly enrolled student 
willing to subscribe to the Future 
Teacher’s Pledge. Nine former members 
of this club are enrolled in college this 
fall training to be teachers. (Four are 
sophomores, five freshmen.) At our 
first meeting in September all last year’s 
membership except those graduated re- 
turned for this club year. While the club 
is always small, (10-15 out of student 
body of 400), I feel that it is a stabiliz- 
ing club, and one that is definitely aimed 
at selective recruitment. 

-Loutse Fort, FTA club adviser, Clin- 
ton Community High School. 





48 STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
(Continued from page 107) 

for all age groups, and c) other phases 

of planning and policy making. 

There is general agreement that it 
is not desirable to have school dis- 
iricts so small that it is impossible 
for them to operate high schools. Yet 
thousands of the districts in the mid- 
western states are operating elemen 
tary schools only. Illinois authorities 
estimated that there were 8000 such 
elementary districts. Fortunately this 
number has now been greatly re- 
duced. Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota. 
and Wisconsin each reported over 
3000 districts operating elementary 
schools only. 

Mississippi is the only state out- 
side of the midwestern region which 
has as many as 3000 districts without 
high schools. In fact, there are only 
states outside of this region 


eight 
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that have as many as 1000 elementary 
school districts. 

It is generally conceded that for 
efficient operation an administrative 
unit should contain not fewer than 


*1000 pupils and employ a staff of ap- 


proximately 40 teachers. Yet of these 
12 midwestern states, not one has as 
many as 10 percent of its districts 
employing 40 teachers or more. 

In fact, Indiana is the only one of 
these states in which the majority of 
districts employ as maiy as 10 teach- 
ers. Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin each 
reports more than 3000 districts em- 
ploying 9 teachers or fewer. Outside 
of this region, only Mississippi has 
so many extremely small districts. 


Reorganization 


One of the most encouraging de- 
velopments in this region is_ the 
progress now being made in school 
district reorganization. Nearly every 
state in the midwest is attacking this 
problem, although in many cases not 
on a broad enough front. Evidence 
seems to indicate that satisfactory 
progress toward reorganization is 
made only when the state asserts its 
responsibility for the creation of ef- 
fective administrative units by: 

1) Repealing statutes which place ob- 
stacles in the way of reorganization 
(such as the requirement for a majority 
vote in each of the constituent districts, 
or methods of distributing state funds 
which place a premium on small dis- 
tricts) ; 

2) Providing guidance for reorgani- 
zation through establishing a_ state 
agency to formulate principles and poli- 
cies, to offer competent assistance in the 
making of local surveys, and to review 
local plans for reorganization; 

3) Offering incentives to needed re 
organization through state support for 
a minimum foundation program, for 
construction of needed buildings, and for 
pupil transportation. 

4. Provisions calculated to as- 
sure high quality professional lead- 
ership for both state and local 


agencies 

It is difficult to attract high quality 
professional leadership for either 
state or local administrative offices 


when salaries are low, tenure inse- 
cure, and methods of selection empha- 
size political rather than professional 
qualifications. 

In 10 of 12 midwestern states the 
chief state school officer is elected by 
popular vote. The salaries of these 
chief state school officers in 1947-48 


November, 


ranged from $3300 to $9000, but only 
two received salaries of more thap 
$7500, and four received salaries of 
$5000 or less. It is unreasonable to 
expect a highly qualified school ag. 
ministrator to campaign for election 
to a chief state school office paying 
such a salary, when his services may 
command as much as $10,000 a; 
superintendent of a_ middle-sizeq 
city. 

Many county superintendents are 
likewise chosen by popular election, 
The salaries paid for these offices jp 
1947-48 averaged only about $21 
in Kansas, $2700 in Minnesota, $2200 
in Nebraska, $2700 in North Dakota, 
and $2400 in South Dakota. Certain. 
ly no one has a right to expect much 
in the way of professional competence 
for such salaries. 

These examples show that in many 
cases our provisions for obtaining 
qualified administrative leadership are 
extremely poor. The smallness of 
many of the school districts is an 
almost insurmountable barrier to 
holding the services of competent 
local superintendents. Yet the build- 
ing of staffs of competent teachers 
depends, perhaps more than anything 
else, on having superintendents who 
will seek the best qualified available 
person for each position and who will 
stimulate those employed to do their 
best work. The quality of administra- 
tion determines how effectively the 
money for education will be spent. 

If we are to improve school ad- 
ministration and the quality of state 
and local educational leadership, we 
must provide for the appointment of 
superintendents by boards of educa- 
tion on the basis of professional quali- 
fications. Further, we must provide 
salaries commensurate with the pro- 
fessional competence desired. 


5. Conditions conducive to 
maintaining well-qualified staffs of 
teachers for all phases of elemen- 
tary and secondary education 

We started out with a discussion 
of the low qualifications of thousands 
of those now teaching in our public 
schools. This unfortunate situation 
undoubtedly is due in considerable 
measure to the low salaries paid. 

Even in this prosperous regio 
there were in 1947-48 thousands of 
teachers receiving annual salaries 
less than $1800. In fact, Illinois, Ne 
braska,; and North Dakota each te 
ported over 3000 teachers receiving 


(Continued on page 120) 
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Liinois ssociation of ES ee 


The ATA puts action into its name during recent workshop in Decatur. 


[ACT is a new slogan of Illinois class- 
room teachers since their sixth annual fall 
conference held September 23 and 24 in 
Decatur at the Hotel Orlando. At this 
meeting the Affiliated Teachers Associa- 
tions, which sponsored the conference, 
yoted to change their name to the Illinois 
Association of Classroom Teachers, con- 
tinuing as a section of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association. Local associations must 
yote on adoption of the change. 

This fall conference attracted 240 mem- 
mers and guests from all over the state 
to hear state and national leaders and to 
discuss current problems of the teaching 
profession. The theme of the program 
was “Unity in Diversity; A Design for 
Our Profession.” 


National President 


“Purposes of Our Associations” was the 
subject of the address given at the ban- 
quet on Saturday night by Mr. Philip 
Wardner, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers president. Mr. Wardner 
gave as our reasons for organizing: the 
welfare of our profession and the indi- 
viduals in it, the creation and maintenance 
of high standards, our concern for contri- 
bution to community needs, and the 
crystallization of our value as teachers 
to ourselves and to our community. 

In some parts of our country, Mr. 
Wardner continued, much has been ac- 
complished in salaries, teacher load, tenure 
and retirement. But the success of one 


Top row of pictures: First—National President Phil Wardner registers for the workshop. Second—iACT official family sits for its portrait 


area is only relative in comparison with 
favored localities. People in the 
United States do not want second-rate 
education for their children. But first 
quality education is not possible in many 
areas where classes are crowded, and 
teachers are poorly paid and insecure in 
their positions with no hope of adequate 
retirement provisions. Such conditions 
are unfair to the best interests of little 
John and Mary. “As the welfare of the 
teacher goes, so goes the welfare of the 
pupil,” said Mr. Wardner. 

Our profession stands at the 
roads, President Wardner continued. The 
public feels that the race is indeed be- 
tween the atom bomb and education. 
People are coming to believe in the power 
of teachers as the agents of education 


less 


cross- 


to “save the world.” In meeting such 
responsibilities our associations must 
strive toward the promotion of high 


professional standards. Qualities of per- 
sonality and character must be considered 
as well as knowledge. “What we are as 
well as what we teach is important in the 
education of youth,” said Mr. Wardner. 

The luncheon address was given by 
Miss Mary Van Horn, director of the 
North Central Region of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, who 
spoke on “Our Affiliations.” Miss Van 
Horn enumerated many of the services of 
NEA to affiliates and stressed activities 
for local associations to make more teach- 
ers aware of NEA. She asked that teach 


ers work to make every meeting productive 
through the use of group dynamics, that 
the local association budget provide for 
delegate expenses to state and national 
meetings, that teachers avail themselves of 
NEA materials for study. Miss Van Horn 
also reminded teachers of the larger scope 
of our profession in WOTP and its im 


portance in international understanding 


Symposium 

A symposium on “A Design for Our 
Profession” included reports from the 
professional conferences of the past sum- 
mer. Participants in the symposium were 
Miss Mary Alice Keighin of Urbana who 
told of Durham Conference on “In-service 
Training and Growth”; Charles Espy of 
Rockford, who discussed “Pattern for 
Local Associations” from the National 
Classroom Teachers Conference; Miss 
Ruth Ann White of Rockford, who spoke 
on “Formulating Policies through Group 
Thinking”; Miss Marie Bauer, also of 
Urbana, who reported on the “Washing- 
ton Leadership Conference”; and Miss 


Elsa Scheutze, president of the South- 
western Division, IEA, who told of 
“Working With Teachers From Other 


Countries” and the inspiration and under- 
standing gained from from the attendance 
there of overseas teachers at these con 
ferences. 

Group discussions on “Current Prob- 
lems” were conducted on Saturday morn 


(Continued on page 119) 


Left t 





right in front row, Helen Conover, Danville, editor; Mary LeMay, Ottawa, secretary; Thelma Elson, Peoria, president; John Hollowell, Jacksonville, 
wce-president; Ethelyn Kirk, Urbana, treasurer; and Kathryn Kelly, Joliet, director. Back row, Directors Mildred Locke of Harrisburg, Fern Slusher 
of Moline, Mildred Toomey of Ottawa, Mildred Morgan of Ottawa, Ruth Ann White of Rockford, Myrtie Whitten of Hillsboro. Third—W orkshoppers get 
acquainted at a square dance session. Fourth—The Decatur committee which arranged the workshop included, left to right, seated, Ernst H. Westlund 
ame Strang, Iris Odell, and Mary Gourley, and standing, Wilmer A. Lamar. Bottom row of pictures: First—A panel discussion on “Design for Our 
Sega was led by, left to right, Ruth Ann White; Elsa Scheutse, East St. Louis; Marie Bauer, Urbana; President Thelma Elson; Mary Alice 
+o oie Urbana; and Charlies Espy, Rockford. Second—Some impromptu barbershop singing at the banquet by John Hoff, Ottawa; Anne Morrison, 
ockford; Elsa Scheutze; and Irving F. Pearson, IEA executive secretary. Seated at the speaker's table are, left to right, W. R. McIntosh, superwtend- 


ent of Decatur schools; Miss Edith Wentworth, finance chairman of the IEA who offered the prayer; Philip Wardner, president of the NEA Depart- 
— of Classroom Teachers; IACT President Elson; Miss Mary Van Horn, director of the North Central Region of the Department of Classroom 
eachers; and Miss Mary LeMay, IACT secretary. ; 


IACT thanks administrators for granting teachers time for such activtties 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the IASA lunches at the Peoria conference. 
Left to right: Earl Hanson, Rock Island, ex officio member; Hal Hall, Belleville, 
treasurer; P. F. Shafer, Macomb, secretary; M. E. Steele, Mendota; Millard D. 
Bell, Wilmette, presi¢ent; A. H. Lancaster, Dixon, vice-president; E. L. Alexander, 
Edwardsville; A. V. Lackhart, Harvey; and E. H. Mellon, Champaign. 


Conference on School Administration 
Is Held by IASA and Schoolmasters 


A Conference on School Administration 
was held October 6 and 7 in Peoria by the 
Illinois Association of School Administra- 
tors and the Schoolmasters Club of 
Illinois. 

IASA general held on 
legislation and special and 
group meetings on athletics, school build- 
ings, state standards, and committee and 


were 
education, 


sessions 


group work. 

General session chairmen and speakers 
were E. H. Mellon, superintendent of 
schools, Champaign; L. R. Grimm, IEA 
research director; Robert Cole, executive 
secretary of the Illinois Association of 
School Boards; Irving F. Pearson, IEA 
executive secretary; Ray Graham, state 
director of education of exceptional chil- 
dren; Sam Kirk, director of special edu- 
cation, University of Illinois; Ben Sylla, 
schools, Chicago 
Woodward, principal 
Decatur; and Milton 
special education, 


superintendent of 
Heights; William 
of Durfee School, 
Litterst, director of 
Peoria. 

Chairmen 
meetings were: 

Athletics—Ray Duncan, state director of 
health and physical education; Parmer 
Ewing, superintendent of schools, Rock- 
ford; and Harold Weldin, supervisor of 
physical education, Peoria. 

School buildings—C. C. Byerly, assistant 
superintendent of public instruction; Paul 
S. Conklin, county superintendent of 
schools, Rockford; and George N. Wells, 
superintendent of schools, Bloomington. 

Committee and group work—A. H. Lar- 
W. Carrington, Illinois State 
Lloyd Trump, 


and speakers at the group 


sen and J, 
Normal University; and 
University of Illinois. 
Tours were conducted to Caterpillar 
Tractor Company and the special educa- 
education, and_ school 
the Peoria public 


vocational 
pre yyects ( of 


tion, 
building 
schools. 
Resolutions were passed to set up a 
committee on administrator relationships 
and to approve the university surveys of 
The association is 
school situation at 


school also 
investigating 
Oglesby. 
Members of the Schoolmasters Club 
heard a speech on the “Curriculum Job in 
the School,” by Victor M. 


systems. 
the 


Secondary 
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Illinois Sec 
Program, and 


Houston, associate director, 
ondary School Curriculum 
one on “The Leadership Responsibility of 
the School Administrator,” by W. C 
Reavis of the University of Chicago. 

Wayne Butler, principal of elementary 
schools, Oglesby, led a panel on “The Role 
of Elementary Education in Illinois,” as- 
sisted by Fred Barnes of the University of 
Illinois; Elsie S. Peck, Peoria teacher ; 
Lester Schoerb, member of the Naperville 
board of education; and Grace Fitch, ele- 
mentary principal, Jacksonville 


IACT Area Conference 
At Rockford in December 
“Meeting the Challenges of our Profes 
will be the theme of the Illinois As- 
sociation of Classroom ‘Teachers area 
conference December 2 and 3 at the Faust 
Hotel in Rockford. The Northwestern, 
Northeastern, and Rock Divisions 
will participate. 
Miss Sarah C. 


sion” 


River 


Caldwell, past president 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, and Miss Mary Van Horn, 
North Central Regional Director, will be 
special speakers. Discussion groups will 
be held on “The IEA and You” and “Meet 
ing our Challenges.” 

As attendance will be 
meal reservations must be sent to Miss 
Evelyn Anderson, 507 Paris Avenue, 
Rockford, before November 25. Miss 
Ruth Ann White of Rockford is confer- 
ence director. 


limited to 350, 


UI Graduate Enrollment 
At All-Time High 


Increasing demand by American science, 


industry, and education for persons 
trained beyond four years of college 
is reflected in the 1949 all-time record 


enrollment of the graduate college at the 
University of Illinois. 

Enrollment in this college now is 3314, 
compared with 2777 a year ago and 2390 
the preceding year. The increase of 537 
over last year is the greatest of any unit 
on the University’s Urbana-Champaign 
campus, where the enrollment this 
has set a record surpassing even the post- 
war peak of 1947. 

There now are 
Urbana campus. 


year 


19,497 students on the 


November, 


ee 


Secondary Principals and 
IHSA Hold Discussions 
On School Problems 


Instead of listening to a program of 
speeches at their annual meeting at th 
University of Illinois October 11 and 2 
members of the Ilinois Secondary School 
Principals’ Association and the Tlinojs 
High School Association expressed their 
own opinions on matters concerning high 
school education. 

Through the cooperation of the U. of | 
College of Education, the annual meeting 
took the form of a conference in whicl 
small group discussions considered educa 
tional projects and administrative prob- 
lems. Each discussion group had a leader. 
a recorder, and “resource personnel,” 

Following a brief opening session, the 
conference divided into group sessions af 
which reports were presented on develop- 


mental curriculum projects now under 
way in Illinois schools. These projects 
are concerned with common _ learnings, 


English, family living, guidance, health 
and physical education, mathematics, social 
studies, basic studies, and high ability 
pupils. ; 
“How to Do It” was the theme for the 
second day of the conference. Fourteen 
small discussion groups considered ad- 
ministrative problems such as supervising 
teachers, improvement of guidance pro- 
grams, public relations, office management 
and audio-visual aids programs, and busi- 
matters including school finance, 
transportation of pupils, cafeterias and 
lunch programs, and the building and 
remodeling of schools. 
Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson addressed the 
group “at a dinner meeting October 11. 
The Illinois High School Association 
held its annual business meeting at 
luncheon October 12. Dr. Delbert Ober- 
teuffer, professor of physical education, 
Ohio State University, spoke on “How 
Kducational Can Athletics Get?” 
Officers of the Illinois Secondary School 
Principals’ Association are Gerald W 
Smith, president, principal of the senior 
high school, Moline, and F. M. Peterson, 
secretary-treasurer, principal of the Pekin 
Community High School. B. Floyd Smith, 
principal of Benton ‘Township High 
School, is president of the Illinois High 
School Association; Fred L. Biester, prin- 
cipal of the Glenbard Township High 
School, Glen Ellyn, is secretary-treasuref, 
and Albert Willis of Chicago is executive 
secretary. 


ness 


Western Celebrates 
Fiftieth Anniversary 

Western Illinois State College is cele 
brating its fiftieth anniversary this yeat 
The theme of the annual homecoming 
was based on Western’s fifty years 0 
growth. The Macomb Chamber of Com 
merce cooperated in decorating the 
town and donating floats and money 
the parade to make it the biggest home 
coming Western has ever had. 
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K. A. Browne is New Dean 
Mlllinois Wesleyan 

Kenneth Alton 
Browne, recently ap- 
pointed dean of the 
university at Illinois 
Wesleyan Universi- 
ty, Bloomington, had 
previously been ac- 
tive in education in 
Nebraska. Dean 
Browne came to IIli- 
nois Wesleyan di- 
rectly from Doane 
College, Crete, Ne- 
braska, where he 
had been dean and director of admis- 
sions for five years. He has also served 
as director of public relations and as 
registrar at Hastings College and as a 
high school principal. 

He was a member of the Nebraska 
Schoolmasters’ Club and the executive 
committee of the Nebraska Council on 
Teacher Education. 





Kenneth Browne 


Dean Browne received a B.A. from 
Hastings College in 1928, M.A. from 
Stanford University in 1931, Ph.D. from 


the University of Pennsylvania in 1941, 
and an LL.D. from Doan College in 1949. 


Art Educators Announce 
Annual Meeting Program 


The second annual conference of the 
Illinois Art Education Association will 
be held at the Pere Marquette Hotel in 
Peoria, November 11 and 12. 

Leading art educators will speak at the 
general sessions and five workshop ses- 
tions will be conducted. Frank Tresease, 
head of the art department, Evanston 
Township High School, will conduct the 
workshop on “Building an Effective Public 
Relations Program for Art Education” ; 
and Glenn Bradshaw, University High 
School department of art, University of 
Illinois, will lead the session on “New and 
Improved Equipment, Tools, and Materials 
for Art Programs.” 

Other workshops will be “More Effec- 
tive Use of Audio-Visual Aids in Art 
Education” led by Ethel D. Latta, super- 
visor of art, Elgin Public Schools; “Prac- 
tical Steps Toward the Recruitment and 
Improved Education of Future Teachers 
of Art” led by Mary D. Lee, supervisor 
of art, Belleville; and “New Approaches 
to the Supervision and Teaching of Art” 
led by Everett Saunders, supervisor of 
art, Wilmette. 

Miss Mary McMullan, director of art 
education in the Peoria Public Schools, 
is in charge of local arrangements. 


NEA Holiday Tours 


Final plans for holiday tours to Mex- 
ico and to the Gulf Region (New Orleans 
and Mobile) are being made by the NEA 
Division of Travel Service. 

For folders giving details on the iten- 
erary and costs for these tours, write 
the NEA Division of Travel Service, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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Southern Celebrates 
Diamond Jubilee 


Illinois University 
Homecoming 
schoc I's 


held its 
October 
75th 


Southern 
Diamond Jubilee 
20-22 commemorating the 
year as an educational institution. 

The three-day affair was an all South- 
ern Illinois event with nearly every com- 
munity represented by a float in the home- 
coming parade. 
unveiled in 
McAndrew, 
for 


A memorial plaque was 
memory of Gen. William 
former athletic director at Southern 
whom the university stadium is named. 

Added to the usual events of the patade, 
the football game, and the dance, were 
the reunions of several organizations that 
have figured much in the history of the 
school, but have now ceased to function. 
The Socratic and Zetetic groups, once the 
school’s leading dramatic and debate or- 
ganizations, held special reunion contests. 

Former Illinois Governor John Stelle 
and Judge Fred L. Wham, U. S. District 
Court, Eastern District of Illinois, were 
guest speakers. 

This marks the second celebration of 
the school’s anniversary, the first being a 
Founders Day program on July 2, just 75 
years after the school was opened in 1874. 


Misner Named Chairman 
of AASA Yearbook Commission 


Dr. Paul J. Misner, superintendent of 
schools at Glencoe, is the new chairman 
of the commission which is preparing the 
1950 yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 

Dr. Misner was appointed to the com- 
mittee to fill a vacancy created by the 
death of Lowell P. Goodrich. James E. 
Pease, district superintendent of schools 
at La Grange, is also a member of the 
committee. 


New Faculty at Southern 


An associate professor of guidance and 
special education, an assistant professor 
of philosophy, and an assistant professor 
of home economics are among the new 
faculty appointments at Southern IIlinois 
University. 

Dr. Maude A. Stewart, with ten years’ 
experience as assistant to the dean of 
girls at Syracuse University, joined the 
faculty of the new department of guidance 
and special education which opened for 
the first time this fall. 

George Kimball Plockmann, who com- 
pleted his doctor’s degree at the University 
of Chicago this summer, has been ap- 


pointed assistant professor of philosophy, | 


the first full-time philosophy teacher 
Southern has had since the department 
of philosophy was established last winter 

Miss Lillian Belle Knudson from the 
University of Oklahoma has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics, to teach in the field of clothing 


and textiles. 
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A grand gift 
for... or from... 
a teacher 


TEACHERS 
ARE: . 
PEOPLE 
by Virginia Church 


A new, revised edition. 


“... the little world of the 
schoolroom has never been quite 
so vividly, variously and briefly 
expressed as in these measured 
lines of Virginia Church.” 
Rupert Hughes. 


Only $1 
at your bookstore or from 
publisher, postpaid 


WALLACE HEBBERD, Publisher 


Santa Barbara, California 


the 





















HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADE SCHOOL 
also Cap and Gown Rentals 


Nylon and many other fine materials, reasonably 
priced For illustrations, samples of materials 
and other information, write today for Catalogue 
C-2 (Choir robes); J-2 (Junior robes); A-2 (Aca 
demic Apparel rentals 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


Champaign, Illinois Chicago 6, Illinois 
1000 N. Market St. 117 N. Wacker Dr. 














TEACH IN CHICAGO 


Examinations for Teachers of the fol- 
lowing subjects in the Chicago Public 
High Schools will be held December 
27, 1949: Home Making Arts « Vocal 
Music « Art « Physics « Modern 
Greek ¢ Italian « Polish « Auto Shop 
e Electric Shop « Forge « Foundry « 
Industrial Arts *« Machine Shop « 
Print Shop e Wood Shop « Mechanical 
Drawing e and for School Librarians 
For information apply to 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
228 WN. LaSalle St. Chicago 1, Illinois 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


education at a special dinner. 





NEW TEACHERS in the community were entertained by the Alton board of 
In the picture, left to right, are: 


Front row—Don 


Lewis, Elizabeth Bond, Marian Kurz, Margaret Winters, Marguerite Irvine (a 
British exchange teacher), Elaine Duley, Merceline Henson, Neal Schmelzel, and 
Glen DeAtley; second row—Charles A. Schoene, Mary Fleming, Eleanor Ward, 
Elizabeth Krumholtz, Mary Jennings, Helen Pierce, and Carl Shaw; third row— 
Leroy Fritz, Janet Frye, Antone Jureziz, Mildred Hendrix, Ralph Hendrix, Everett 
Barrett, Mary Brooks, and Franklin C. Pierce; back row—Roy Boley, Edwin 
Young, George Bailey, Bert Elliott, David Bear, Robert Geddes, Miriam Anne 


Seng, Barbara Zeller, Mildred Glock, Wilbert Sanders, and Ralph Gilbert. 


Alton School Board Helps New Teachers 
Find Living Quarters and Get Acquainted 


In February, 1949, the board of educa- 
tion of the Alton public school district 
began to lay plans to help new teachers 
get better adjusted in the community. The 
shortage of teachers gave impetus to this 
program of making the Alton community 
a more desirable place in which to live and 
work. Administrators and deans of the 
various schools were asked to cooperate 
in planning for suitable living quarters 
for teachers. A list of available apart- 
ments, houses, and rooms was compiled. 
The list was at the central office. 


House-Hunting 


It was found that there would be need 
for 35 additional people on the teaching 
staff. Six former teachers who had left 
the schools during the war years to go 
into industry and other types of work 
returned to serve in the Alton public 
schools, along with 29 others who had 
never had an acquaintance with Alton. 

When the new teachers arrived, they 
were met at trains. Those who drove into 
the community in cars came to the board 
of education offices, and were escorted 
around the community to assist them in 
finding suitable living quarters. Within 
three days every person was located in a 
reasonably comfortable place to live. 

To help the new teachers become ac- 
quainted with the people with whom they 
were to work, the board planned an in- 
formal dinner at which all of the new 
members of the staff were invited guests, 
with their husbands. Also in- 
cluded were all of the school adminis- 
trators of the community, and the mem- 


Wives or 


bers of the board, 

Following a dinner served in the high 
school cafeteria by the cafeteria staff, an 
informal program was presented at which 
each new faculty member was introduced. 
Then members of the board of education 
teachers to the com- 


welcomed the new 
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munity, telling them to be human, to be 
themselves, and to become a part of the 
community so that they could better under- 
stand the children and thus do better 
teaching. The board assured them that 
everything within its province would be 
done to further their welfare. The super- 
intendent of schools, J. B. Johnson, urged 
the new faculty to acquire an under- 
standing of the educational needs of all 
children, and impressed upon them that 
Alton was especially aware that teachers 
would do a better job of teaching if they 
knew that the community was anxious to 
accept them as a professional group and 
as intellectual leaders, more talented in 
the art of teaching than the normal parent 
would expect to be. 

Following the program it was pleasant 
to observe people entirely new to the 
community visiting with members of the 
board of education without thought to the 
fact that one was the employer and the 
other the employee. 


‘At Home’ 


Several days after this dinner, new 
teachers were busy in workshops before 
the opening of the regular school term 
Many commented on how “at home” they 
felt although they had been in Alton less 
than a week. We feel that this plan is 
going to pay dividends in better teaching 
and a finer understanding of the interests 
and needs of the community. New teachers 
do not feel “new.” They do not feel the 
regrettable apartness and the stigma of 
differentness that is so frequently attached 
to the name of teacher. They are already 
a part of community life and work. The 
Alton staff looks forward with a great 
amount of enthusiasm to a challenging 
school year. 

J. B. JouHNson, superintendent, Alton 
Community Consolidated School, District 


No, 151. 
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Harlan D. Beem Succeeds 
Roy Fetherston as [ASB 
Field Representative 


Harlan D. 
intendent of schools for 14 years, became 
a field representative for the Illinois As. 
sociation of School Boards September 1 
He succeeds Roy Fetherston, who resigned 
to become superintendent of schools a 
East Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

As field representative Mr. Beem will 
also edit the IASB Journal. His appoint. 
ment was anounced by Robert M. Cole 
executive director of the association. 

A graduate of DePauw University 
(A.B.) and the University of Illinois 
(M.A.), Mr. Beem taught mathematics a 
Hawthorne Junior High School in Mat. 
toon for seven years and was principal 
there for two years before becoming coun- 
ty superintendent. 

He spent 30 months in the Navy during 
the war as an enlisted classification spe- 
cialist, 20 months of this time as a 
psychiatric interviewer in the disciplinary 
barracks. He has also had brief experi- 
ence as an assistant in the Bureau of 
Research and Service at the University 
of Illinois and as a representative of a 
textbook publishing house. 

Mr. Fetherston had been with the IASB 
since August, 1946. He was formerly 
superintendent of schools at Monmouth 


seem, Coles County super. 


Centralia Studies 
Reading Program 


With the assistance of the education de- 
partment of Greenville College, Centralia 
is making a study of its intermediate 
reading program. 

Heretofore all children in a single grade 
have always been taught in one group 
and as far as the formal reading program 
is concerned, have covered the same ma- 
terial. This year three procedures in 
grouping are being used experimentally 
in an attempt to discover which produces 
most desirable changes in children. All 
fifth grades in the city are participating 
in the study. 

The three types of grouping in use 
are: 1) the grade group—the same pro- 
cedure that has been in use in previous 
years; 2) homogeneous groups within 
each grade with varying material for 
each, selected according to the level of 
ability of the children constituting the 
group; and 3) social groups, determined 
sociometrically, with each child gathering 
information about a unit subject being it- 
vestigated by his committee. 

Not only changes in reading ability, but 
also work habits, problem solving ability, 
and development in personality will be 
measured in an attempt to evaluate these 
three methods of grouping. 

Miss Elva Kinney, from the college 
staff, is acting as consultant to the 
teachers on the program and will assist 
in the evaluation. 
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Program Announced; 
Dean Russell Speaker 


The 1950 program of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association will be determined at the 
%th annual meeting of the Representative 
Assembly at Hotel Sherman in Chicago 
Wednesday through Friday, December 28 
to 30. 

Registration of delegates will begin at 
noon on Wednesday the 28th, and Presi- 
dent E. E. Keener will open the first gen- 
eral session at 9 A.M. Thursday. Discus- 
sion workshops will be held Wednesday 
afternoon, and governing committees and 
Divisional delegates will also meet. The 
evening will be free. 

Dean William F. Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will be the 
geaker at the banquet on Thursday eve- 
ning, at which Miss Edith Wentworth, 
chairman of the IEA executive committee, 
will preside and Miss Helen Ryan, state 
NEA director, will serve as toastmistress. 
A social and dance will follow the banquet. 

Several other educational groups, in- 
duding IEA sections, will also meet dur- 
ing the convention. The Illinois Associa- 
tion of Classroom ‘Teachers will meet 
Wednesday morning and will hold an in- 
formal reception and “birthday party” in 
observance of its tenth anniversary at 5:30 
p.M. that day. The Illinois Association of 
County Superintendents is scheduled to 
meet Wednesday morning and noon and the 
Illinois Elementary School Principals As- 
sociation to have luncheon on Wednesday. 
The Women Delegates’ luncheon will be 
on Thursday, as will the IEA past presi- 
dents’ breakfast and the Delta Kappa 
Gamma breakfast and meeting. The IEA 
Mutual Insurance Company board, and the 
NEA-IEA Divisional chairmen and pres- 
idents will hold breakfast meetings on Fri- 
day. IEA Mutual agents will meet for 
luncheon Friday. 

In line with constitutional changes made 
by the 1948 Representative Assembly, 
Division secretaries are required to send 
an alphabetical list of delegates and alter- 
nates to the IEA executive secretary by 
December 1. Also, the three IEA vice- 
presidents shall be elected this, year for 
staggered terms of one, two, and three 
years. Thereafter one vice-president an- 
nually shall be elected for a term of three 
years, with the designation of first, sec- 
ond, and third vice-president determined 
by seniority. 


Atom Has Spotlight 
At Science and Math Meet 

Papers on atomic energy, radio-isotopes 
in biology, developments in science teach- 
ing and testing, and a visit to the cyclo- 
tron at the University of Chicago will 
highlight the fall convention of the Cen- 
tral Association of Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers to be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago during 
Thanksgiving weekend, November 25 and 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


(Continued from page 115) 


ing. These dealt with Organizational Prob- 


lems and Procedures, Promoting Inter- | 


national Understanding, In-service Train- 
ing, Democratic Participation in School 
Policy Making, The Teacher and the 
Public, Recruitment of Teachers, Teacher 
Morale, and Standards for Affiliation. 
Reports and recommendations from 
these discussions were given in general 


session on Saturday afternoon. These in- | 
cluded the recommendations that one of | 


of both | 


the chief aims in education 
children and adults be the development of 
practical, effective, sympathetic under- 
standing of all peoples; that mutual plan- 
ning by teachers and community eliminate 
misunderstanding and inspire confidence; 
that teacher training institutions empha- 


size community responsibilities and the | 


worth of professional organizations to 


prospective teachers; that a broad pro- | 


gram of in-service training be pursued 
as a continued means of improving the 
personal, social, and professional life of 
everyone in the teaching profession from 
superintendent down to _ kindergarten 
teacher. 


Recommendations 


The resolutions committee headed by 
Miss Theresa Henneberry of Lincoln, 
recommended that candidates for elemen- 
tary and secondary positions have four 
years of training in the field for which 
they are fitted; and that a single salary 
schedule be adopted for elementary and 
secondary teachers with the same training 
and experience. 

It was also urged that the teaching 
loads for classroom teachers holding 
offices in local, state, and national class- 
room associations be adjusted to permit 
them to do justice to both positions; and 
that teachers’ schedules provide time 
during the school day for preparation, 
attention to individual pupils, and super- 
vision of activities related to the school 
program at all levels. 

Further recommendations included the 
establishment of publicly supported junior 
colleges throughout the state and adult 
education classes in the local community, 
and urged that teachers actively support 


the ideal of world understanding and 
world government and promote per- 
manent good will and _ understanding 
among religious groups in their own 
communities. 


Special guests at the conference were 
members of the IEA staff. Evaluation of 
the program was given by Irving F. 
Pearson, IEA executive secretary, who 
commented especially on the professional 
spirit of all activities of the two days. 

Hosts to the conference were members 
of the Decatur Education Association. 
Arrangements for the attractive luncheon 
and banquet tables were under the direc- 
tion of Miss Mary Gourley of Decatur 


and Miss Louella Niehaus of East St. 
Louis. 
—HELEN S. Conover, editor, Illinois As- 


sociation of Classroom Teachers 
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BRITISH IMPORTED 
WORLD'S FINEST 


WOOLEN STOCKINGS 


More WARMTH—more COMFORT 
longer WEAR 


Here’s the finest value i PAIR 
| imaginable. 100% virgin $1.75 
weak shrink-resistant, full Scam 
| ashione stockings with 
reinforced nylon heel for teguniberant 
longer wear . This high-grade British 
imported stocking is a real buy—gives 


you the warmth and wear you desire and 
need. Colors: Brown, Medium Brown, 
Slate Gray. 

Limited supply—so order now. Enclose 
check or money order, we pay postage. 
State size and color. Money refunded 
unconditionally within 10 days. 


New York 6, N. Y. 




















| 
| RALMAR Products 92 Liberty St., Rm. 3177 
} 
| 
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OUR 64th YEAR 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


| @ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary Grades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers 
and college graduates. September, Febru- 
ary, June, and July terms. Write for 
catalog. 
K. Richard Johnson, Ph.D., Pres. 
Box 928P, Evanston, Hil. 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Positively Destroyed ~ 
Your Beauty Restored 
pipysicians 





wo guaranteed. 
Enclose adv. for free booklet, “‘Your Beauty 
Restored.’ 


Established 53 Years 


MADAME STIVER 


Suite 1025, Marshal! Field Annex 
25 &. Washington St., Chicago 2, Central 6-4639 























TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


Quick! -Easy!-Private! 


amount from $50 to $300—cut 


4 MAIL p 0 co-signers, no sers. 
1 con 
BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient 
| monthly installments—not necessary to pay on principal 
ang summer vacationif your salary stops! Full details 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out an 


© STATE FINANC 











If you need money— any 
] out and®nail this ad <! ng details of confidential ] 
jan. 


| pam ores! vate. School board, merchants, friends net ] 
tacted. 2 the loan in the privacy of your own home i 





mail this ad todav! 1 
| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 8-134 
210 STA © GLDG., DES mdines's, towa— I 
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THE 48 STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


(Continued from page 114) 


salaries of less than $1500. Iowa 
showed 31 percent of its teachers be- 
low $1800; Kansas, 53 percent of its 
elementary teachers below this figure ; 
Nebraska, 50 percent ; North Dakota, 
93 percent; South Dakota, 56 per- 
cent ; and Wisconsin, 29 percent. Un- 
der present conditions it is difficult 
to conceive of properly qualified 
teachers being willing to accept em- 
ployment for such salaries. 

The size of school districts also ap- 
pears to be an important factor. The 
eight states having the highest per- 
centages of teachers without college 
degrees are all states having a very 
large number of districts employing 
nine teachers or fewer. Perhaps this 
is an even more important factor than 
salaries in the low qualification of 
teachers in many of the midwestern 
states. 

Another factor to 
certification requirements and the way 
in which they are enforced. The mid- 
states in general maintain 
certification re- 


seems be the 


western 
comparatively 
quirements for teachers in the ele- 


low 


mentary schools. 

Indiana has established one of the 
highest requirements for teaching in 
the elementary schools. It specifies 
a bachelor’s degree with 18 semester 
hours of professional training. Due 
to the shortage of teachers it has not 
been entirely suceessful in maintain- 
ing this standard, but it has done bet- 
ter than some other states. Ohio has 
been relatively successful in maintain- 
ing its standards as shown by the fact 
that it has 69.5 percent of its teachers 
with bachelor’s or higher degrees. 

The quality of administrative lead- 
ership is undoubtedly another impor- 
tant factor in maintaining staffs of 
qualified teachers. “ 

6. A system of financing that 
will provide sufficient funds and 
distribute them in such a way as to 
assure adequate educational op- 
portunities for all and to encourage 
both sound administration and a 
high degree of local initiative 

The major goals sought rough a 
program of school finance should be 
to 

1) Guarantee a reasonably compre- 
hensive program of.education for all 
children in all districts in the state; 


2) Assure sufficient revenues to pro- 
vide essential education facilities and 
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services on the basis of a reasonable 
and equitable local tax effort; 

3) Apportion school funds in such a 
way as to equalize the burden of school 
costs among local units and to encour- 
age good local organization and admin- 
istration. 

To accomplish these 
many states are moving in the direc- 
tion of state assumption of a larger 
proportion of school income derived 
from property taxes. A notable ex- 
ception to this trend is Nebraska, 
which derives 88 percent of the total 
county and local public school reve- 
nues from property taxes and has the 
smallest percentage of state support of 
any state. 

To assure proper support of all 
phases of a good school program, 
there is need for some type of equal- 
izing foundation program which will 


objectives 


make provision for all essential school 
services through an equitable combi- 
nation of funds from state and local 
sources. Michigan appropriates 41 
percent of its state aid through a gen- 
eral purpose equalizing fund covering 
all current expenses. Ohio appor- 
tions 30 percent of its state funds in 
this way. Several other states are 
moving in this direction but most of 
the states in this region are still suf- 
fering either from inadequate state 
funds or from the apportionment of 
funds on bases that do not provide 
either for an equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities or an equitable 
distribution of school costs. 


Reason for Hope 


You are aware that we have been 
dealing almost entirely with the weak- 
nesses in the administration of public 
education in the midwestern 
This is only because in a discussion 
of this length it is impossible to pre- 
sent a balanced picture; and because, 
a choice having to be made, it seemed 
better to stress those matters requir- 
ing attention than to “point with 
pride” to the many achievements of 
public education in this region. 

The midwest today is a region that 
is looking ahead in education to some- 
thing better than it or any other part 
of the nation has known in the past. 
There is an encouraging ferment at 
work, a_ heartening dissatisfaction 
with present provisions for organiz- 
ing school districts, for staffing the 
schools, and for financing the educa- 
tional program. 


states. 


November, 


Calendar 


NovEMBER, 1949 


11 


13 


28 to 30 


and 12—Illinois Art Education 
ciation, second state meeting; Peg 
Illinois Association of School 
ministrators and Illinois Associa# 
of School Boards, joint meetin 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 
to 15—Illinois Association of Sef 
Boards, annual conyention; Chie; 
Illinois Federation of Music Ch 
community music workshop; Peog 
Illinois Federation of Music 
community music workshop; East 
Louis. 

IFMC, community music workshg 
Southern Illinois University, 
bondale. 

Illinois Valley Division, IEA, work 
shop; Ottawa. 
IFMC, community music workshop 
Student Union Building, Unive 
of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, 

to 26—National Council for & 
Social Studies, 29th annual meetin 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

and 26—Central Association of 
ence and Mathematics Teachers, fa 
conference ; Edgewater Beach Ho 
Chicago. 

and 26—National Council of 
graphy Teachers, annual conferences 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Great Lakes Conference 
Rural Life and Education; 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
IFMC, community music workshe 
DeKalb (tentative). 


‘EMBER, 1949 


and 3—Illinois Association of De 
of Women, annual meeting; Danvill 
and 3—Illinois Association of © 
room ‘Teachers, area conferene 
Hotel Faust, Rockford. 
“Roundup,” annual conference 
school administrators; Illinois Sté 
Normal University, Normal. 

Rock River Division, IEA, wo 
shop; Dixon. 

to 10—National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, annual meé 
ing; Biloxi, Mississippi. 
Chicago Division, 
meeting. 

to 30 IEA Annual Meeting; Shem 
man Hotel, Chicago. 


IEA, an 


3 to 30—National Council of Teache 


they 


of Mathematics, tenth Christm 
meeting; Wichita, Kansas. 


I look to see the states of the 
west reassert the leadership whit 


for years enjoyed in educatio 


There are abundant evidences of 
educational and political leaders 
and many signs that the more sefid 
barriers to educational progress 


not 


long be tolerated. With ¢ 


proved interest of the people in @ 
region in education, notable progré 


may 


be expected once the six essé 


tials to sound educational admin 
tration are provided. 
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